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The Shackling of Democ 1 


: Democracy today i in every country s stands ata. crucial point. ass 


Sinister influences are at work trying to ‘retard its forward shen 
march | by reading into normal progressive aspirations desis) 
signs subversive of good citizenship. - 


The Press, which should be the strongest bulwark af eee or 
racy, is not free to perform it its true function of Meagher 7 i 


the public. 


\ 


Into its information i is too eee iafused he isuatanas ae 
big interests and the seli-seeking schemes of political adven- 


turers. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 


“supplies to Americans ‘nnbiasee informa- 

tion on all movements and questions in all - 

countries without dictation es patty, 
ue creed or-class. ¥ 


ee) i: For a hundred years The Ninichester 
Guardian has been the unflinching cham- 
pion of liberalism i in thought and politics. 


Its: independence from control by polit- 
ical or capitalistic groups has always 
enabled it to maintain an independence 


of attitude towards all questions. 


The Manchester Guardian consistently 
presents truth at first-hand.’ Since the 
war it has sought out and published the 
crop of secret documents, many of them 
of far reaching political importance, en- 
ae by it. 


TO THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. S, 2299 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, 


} 


New York City. 


pe ia ee ‘Fecently sivas pobliet are: Be 
the first disclosures of Austrian peace offers 
in 1917; the “ secret treaties” made by the | 
Allies during the war; the correspondence 
of Denikin and Koltchak in 1917-1918; the 
German State documents disclosing sia 


whole story of the U- boat war. 


In coming issues ne The Weekly will be. 4 
published for the first time the letters of 
the late Tsaritsa to the Tsar throwing light — 
on the career of the mystic monk Rasputin. 


To thinking Americans, perplexed Py | q 
conflicting estimates of the great move- | q 
ments now afoot both in America and in 
other countries, The Manchester Guar- q 
dian Weekly affords a presentation of un- 
colored facts upon which they can form 
their own judgments. ; 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The Manchester Guardian Weekly to be mailed t a 
me from Manchester, England, commencing with the next issue. : 
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_LABOR’S N EXT MOVE 


te you are to cope successfully: with the problems 
esented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
dustrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
nly by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
mheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
kperienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 
ees. as cthey arise. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


ased on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
itions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

Eight thousand of the country’s leading executives 
re using them as a basis for their Asie in buying, 
ponne, and selling. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
ag for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin, 
ratis. 


' ASK FOR BULLETIN 7-37 
BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 
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ELSIE. McCORMICK is a newspaper correspondent che. ‘hue been 
representing the Interchurch World Movement in the Far Eas 
While there she met the “Eat Watermelon People” at the Shantun 
Christian University at Tsinan Fu. The “Eat Watermelon People 
carry a social message to the people of China from the people of they? 

What it is Miss McCormick tells on page BU Gates 


OUR relations with Mexico and the Mexicans are not’ limited to 
reading newspaper headlines of developments at the Capitol or irri- 
tation at the border. In many of the border states social workers. 
know the Mexican people first-hand. Such a social worker is: ‘Hele 
D. Marston, of Neighborhood House, San Diego. In Mexican 
Traits, page 562, she tells of her neighbors. To understand their 


the American, are not necessarily either better or worse. 


THE amount of labor unrest among the longshoremen, decree be art 
publicity given the recent strike of the workers in the port of New Te 
York, has been negligible. This to a great extent has been due to 
the efforts of the Shipping Board during the war and to the work of 

the National Adjustment Commission created by the Shipping Board 

for peace time adjustment. What this constructive experiment is 

and just how it works is told by B. M. Squires, secretary of the 
Commission. For four years Mr, Squires has been active in up- 
holding orderly adjustment and procedure in the several capacities. 

of commissioner of conciliation, administrator and chairman of the: “30d 
New York Harbor Wages Adjustment Board, and executive secre~ 


_ tary of the National Adjustment Commission of the Division of Op- 


eration, United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Page 569. The drawings for this article were made by Abby 
ee Underwood from photographs made for the Survey by Hiram 
yers. 

JOHN PRATT WHITMAN writes of the Clubly Duckling, the Har- 
vard Liberal Club. He tells of the entrance of the duckling into the 
barnyard of Beacon Hill and of the bronze wink which John Har- 
vard, sitting in sculptured solemnity, gave the young graduates who 
have set out to make their club not only a forum for discussion but 
a force for.freedom and civic audacities. Mr. Whitman is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 

FRANCIS TYSON is head of the Department of Economics of the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
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‘Do YOU Believe in Child Labor 


WO million boys and girls ‘between ten’ and sixteen > 

years of age are still at work in the United States. 

7 Eighty-five per cent of the child workers do not 
come under the protection of the Federal Child Labor Law. 


What are YOU doing about it ? 

‘Do you know that the National Child Labor Committee was 
organized to fight child labor? Protective laws where there _ 
are none, better laws where such exist, law enforcement are 
our first concern. 


YOU can 4 do. ich alone— 


But you can help the Committee do more. We have the 

experience and the staff. We need more friends, more funds. 
Recently in Alabama we helped 153,000 children by spend- 

Ing $15,000 in laying before the legislature facts which re- 
sulted in requiring every child to go to school until he is 14; 
in limiting working hours to 8 for those under 16; in estab- 
lishing a state commission to see to it that the law is enforced. 
Fifteen thousand dollars! Less than ten cents for each child! 
Had YOU been one of us YOUR dues would have helped 
twenty children. Don’t YOU want to make them count in 
our next project? 


Join the National Child Labor Committee. 


Our dues are low—we want a large, democratic membership. 

We want men and women throughout the United States to 
feel responsibility for these working children, to bear a hand 
in giving them a fair start. 


Stand by the Children! 


_ National Child Labor Committee: 


FELIX ADLER, a es NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
Homer Fouks Vice- 1 ‘ 
BARC MC Linea s (Chatnak 05 East 22d Street, New York City. 

VY. Everit Macy, Treasurer S 
GEE. Lover, Geill Sey I want to help give every child in America a chance. _Fuete 


ollar 
Memberships: dollars. 
Associate 
Contributing 
Subscribing 
Sustaining 
Donors 


these work the 7-day week. The average steel 
"week in 1919 was 2.4 hours longer than in 1914 
hours longer than in 1910. The 12-hour day sche- 
ompulsory, as is the 18-hour or 24-hour or 36-hour 
usually accompanies the schedule. 


earn from 5 to 25 per cent less than the government’ s 
i an American standard of living ” for an average 


sions in the steel industry in 1919 were “ materially 
than in 1910. These ‘conditions for the industry as a 
re determined by the policy of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
a The Corporation acts without conference with its 
. In its endeavor to keep unionism out of the plants, 
Bes men for labor affiliation, uses blacklists, “ under- 
en” and labor detectives and influences the press, 
1d police authorities. 
esult of this policy is demoralization of family and 
ty life; extreme congestion and unsanitary living con- 
| the seal districts ; impossibility of night school atten- 
other Americanization measures; limitation of the 


free speech and full citizenship in the steel’ com- 


are some of the findings of the Interchurch World 
nt’s steel report which at last has found its way to 
ic notwithstanding the efforts of Ralph M. Easley 
ational Civic Federation, of the editors of Industry, 
ton, and of the steel companies themselves to keep 
rt ein the public or at least to discredit it. 
which accompanied these attacks will, however, only 
ie report more readers. The Interchurch World 
nt, it is true, collapsed with the attacks levelled upon 
ring to tell the truth. But should it never revive, its 
will have been justified in the publication of this one 
jr a more thorough assembling of information regard- 
causes and conditions of the largest strike that, at 
it opened, had ever occurred in one of the basic in- 
9f the country, and a more searching and fearless inter- 


i 


~ Steel- Making ~ a 
What the Interchurch World Report Siys of 
ae 2 eByOS.’ Adele Shaw 


| -ORE than 52 per cent of the workers in the steel 
industry work the 12-hour day; about one-half of 


arn for these hours, two-thirds of the iron and steel 
Corporation to carry out its anti-union policy. — 


The 


ee - 


an Se y 
pretation - -of the facts fie never before been attempted | i 
America. 
Indeed, should the report ant in forcing ide ‘United State ; 
Steel Corporation to recognize the rights of its workers 
bargain collectively, the total of millions spent by the Int 
church World Movement in all its activities would be bu 
infinitesimal in comparison with the bill the public now pays 
year after year in taxes and in steel in order to assist the Steel 


It so happens, as the report itself points pute that bat the 
causes and the issues of the steel strike remain uncomprehendec 
by the nation; that the working conditions which caused it still 
persist ; and that the engulfing circumstances which swallowed 
up the real issues remain a condition of the national life. The — 
workers, moreover, beaten by their employers and with a newly . 
acquired distrust of their government, have no other resource 
than “ the next strike” and the psychology of the public itself 
is the wonder, “careless rather than fearful,” whether the 
next strike will be a matter of months or of years. For this 
reason the report, belated though it is, carries with it a full 
measure of public service. 

The Commission appointed by the Interchurch World eee 
Movement to investigate the strike spent four months in the 
field. It held open hearings in Pittsburgh during the strike. 
It employed a staff of investigators working under the direc- 
tion of Heber Blankenhorn, of the. New York Bureau of 
Industrial Research. It obtained evidence from the Bureau 
of Applied Economics in Washington, from a firm of consult- 
ing engineers and various other organizations and experts 
working under the direction of the Commission. ea 

The meat of the report lies in the presentation of the condi- 
tions among workers in the steel industry—wages, hours, . 
grievances and social consequences in a no-conference industry 
—and in its constructive recommendations for ways and means 
of relieving those conditions, rather than in the discussion of 
the strike itself—interesting and informational though it is. 

Indeed the Commission found nothing to warrant the cry of 
bolshevism in connection with the strike. ‘“ No interpretation 
of the movement as a plot or conspiracy fits the facts; that is, 
it Was a mass movement in which leadership became of second- 
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_ CALENDAR OF A STEEL WORKER 
One ay, on the open hearth, C arnegie works, 
wee ss omestead 


eerie 30 ris 2 (midnight) —Six and one-half hours of show etude, 
hs oe ine and carrying bricks and cinder out of bottom of 
d furnace. Mery hot. 

12:30—Back to the shovel, and cinder, within a few feet of 
pneumatic shovel drilling slag, for three and one-half hours. 

4 o’clock—Sleeping is pretty general, including boss. 
8) Ee oee en bady Aus, sleeps, sings, swears, sighs for 


0 talgek = React home. 

o’clock—Bathed, breakfast. 
5 o’clock—Asleep. . 
| M—Wake up, put on ae clothes, go to boarding 


ys 


Tours on. ae shift heh at 5 30; a for twelve hours | 
gh the night except Saturday, when it is seventeen hours, 
ntil 12, Sunday noon, with one hour out for breakfast; the 
ollowing Monday ten hours; total from 5 30 Monday to 5:30 
[onday, 87 hours, the normal week, 
‘The Carnegie Steel worker works 87 heats out of the 168 
ours in the week. Of the remaining 81 he sleeps seven hours 
day; total of 49 hours. He eats in another fourteen; 
ks or travels’ in the street car four hours; dresses, shaves, 
1mnace, undresses, etc., seven hours. His one reaction 
iat the Hell! ’—the ge hater text accompanying ake 
ve ve-hour day. NI 


’ ‘The strike was caused Bs a ‘ state ah mune uk 


works to maintain a force of 11,500 workers, according to the 
orks superintendent's testimony] means that thousands of steel 
"workers have been going on “ individual | strikes ” for several years. 
| The “Jabor shortage » which steel companies experience is a per- 
; nt evidence of this _ * strike 2 ee of mind. the high rate of 


“ individually” in a strike frame 


4 


ames of caine into mass action. . To the very end the 


pe ‘on its own’ legs, it was a “ walkout” Ot rank and file, 


t ae he. oienicctais rigorous ebste: his statement 
garding the pevens -day week that “at the present time there 
very little of it” did not accord with the evidence before the 
ommission which showed net conditions. proved in 1910 


i 


Le of. thie ‘number on the 12- Hoan day may begin with 


that the daily hours and lives of over 350,000. men, women and 
children are, directly dominated and ‘ ‘ arbitrarily ” ordered by the 
Corporation’s twelve-hour day, The total, however, assignable to 
this class seems to be larger. Mr. mess testified (Senate Testimony, 
Vol. I, p. 157): 


S “Twenty-six and a hele per cent of all Senloven work the 
twelve-hour turn and the number is 69,284.” 


All employes,” however, includes nearly 80, 000 of the Corpora- 
tion’s metal miners, coal miners, railroaders, ship crews, dockers, etc., 
not concerned in the strike or in the 12-hour day. Mr. Gary furn- 
‘nished data to the Commission, however, enabling correction of the 
misleading “twenty-six and a half per cent;” the total of all Cor- 
poration employes in “the manufacturing plants,” that is, in the 
strike areas, is 191,000. Mr. Gary’s “69,284” is 36 per cent of 
191,000. The 36 per cent of men working 12 hours or over fails 
to account for a large number working 11 hours or even 10 hours, 
and, on alternate weeks, to 13- and 14-hour turns; that is, a large 
number properly to be classed as 12-hour men. The only attempt at 
exact analysis of hours furnished by a Corporation plant to the Sen- 


| Foster supplied the machine for moving duane individual 


; the strike 


Mr, Gary’s figure of 69, 000; and might stop there since this means 


“he » high ibs turnover in seed es 6, 800 a year. in the elooie: 


the “8-hour day” agrees with Mr. Gary’s 22 per 
hour day,” as furnished to the Commission. The — 


"was 67.6. The increase in the average weekly hot 
‘tain processes in igattesl ys for which petite 


able was: ong 
: Blast is eas a 
Year if Furnaces Hearth | 
gr LOUD ctaieiare ia oisielicle Greveie ota! le/sle sine Oe, BIN 
POUR ie ie. sesseeee 82.1 76.4 


example, for the Pittsburgh district figures taken f: 


- Carnegie Steel Co. said it would take 50 per cent or 26,0! 


6.4 per eae working 
t e hours.” od 
The “16.4. per cent working 11 houns” is 1 
“42-hour men” whose hours on night turn w 
proper classification is 36 per cent plus ie per | 


verbal esimiaie. of the president of the cabae 
Homestead works is a part), made to the Comm 
in November, 1919, whose estimate was 60. ‘per cent of f 
employes on the 12-hour turn. 

yRaeeeev er the Homestead figures seem to be com 


Mod's Pe atdeibrite plants: the Homestead 36 ase ce 
actly with Mr. Gary’s 36 per cent; the Homestead 


tion, indicated for the Corporation’s manufacturing pla 
52.4 Ber: cent on “the 12-hour ” seis ; 


he! aie. The average nee be) aes entire i 
cluding great numbers of foundries and fabri ing 
hoc pee Ave gee less than those of the: piag ts ; 


Ii a 5 feats per day on a 6 ave mee ae 


A comparison of the. seventy-nine atesee in K: 


Taber ete in 1914 and 919 shows "hake 
classes hours have decreased; in four remained s 
in fifty-seven of the seventy-nine classes hours per 1 
increased, from a few minutes up to fourteen hour. 

In further illustrations given, hours mount hi 


Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, show 7 tong 
department i in the industry: © Bast 
Stokers, 83.6; larrymen, 82.6; larrymen’s helpers 82.3 
erators, 81.6; blowers, 81.7; blowing engineers, $1.7; kee] 


keepers’ helpers, 81,8; pig machine men, 83; cinder m 
laborers, 82. Average, 82.1. \ 


The whole department, the largest in the industry, 
12-hour basis, 7 days a week. For the open hearth 
the average shown is 76.44 hours per week. 


The Steel Corporation offered but two excuse 
twelve-hour day to the Commission. 
These the Commission discusses : 
The first was the shortage of labor. 


President Wil 


workers to put in three shifts on the eight-hour day in the 
Steel Company (which employs 55,000 men). He asked 
we could get the labor, where could we house it? It 1 
20,000 more houses.” Steel masters in general agreed Ww 
viewpoint except that Mr. Gary wrote the Commission t 
16 2/3 per cent more men would be required. 

On the other hand it was admitted, even by the steel maste 
selves, that one of the reasons why the industry faced 
of labor was “because you can’t get Americans to work 
hour day.” 

But the decisive factor, setting aside all consideration ¢ 
moral questions involved in the twelve-hour day and in sugg' 
of flooding the steel industry with Balkan immigrants or 
labor, lies in this consideration which, according to engine 
poses of the labor shortage argument against the eight-hour 
the steel requirements of the country could be met by utilizi 
the first-class machinery, scrapping the rest and distributir 
work throughout the available labor supply and throug 
year on a three-shift eight-hour day basis. 

Hepes findings are: that the steel setae being 1 rul 


ue ‘ af 


s in vies iron » and steel indlistcy eee on 
conditions pert nd ony the cones of 


igeaeea: a me ane cy expressed in gov 

mental action, or (2) labor unions, which i in this 
e failed, (3) by both, Band=- 7, 

ermanent solutions for the industry can only be 

reached by the Steel Corporation in free cooperation 

- with its employees, therefore iene 


Ss ecommended: | ROL if Fy yatte 


i) 


tiate the immediate undertaking of ‘such settlement 


That the Federal Government, by presidential order 
For’ by_congressional. resolution, set. up ‘a commission 
representing both sides and the ‘public, similar to 


i On aa to. 

_Inaugurate Seriesediate Gras onces baneces dhe 
et Steel ‘Corporation | and its employees, for the 
elimination of the 12-hour day and the 7-day 
week, and for the readjustment of wage rates; 
Wi, Devise with both sides and establish an ade- 

Ry " quate plan of per 
late the conduct of the industry in the future; 
Continue and make nation-wide and exhaustive 
ean this inquiry into basic ‘conditions 4 in the fod nstey: 


‘ Il. Hs as. 


. The administration of civil law and police power . in 
western Pennsylvania - has” ‘created mpay injustices 
which persist, and 

a No local influence has succeeded ‘in ee ene this 
condition, thetefore 


Tei is recommended: 


‘That the Federal Government inaugurate full in- 
quiry into the past and present state of civil liberties 
in western Pennsylvania and -publish the same. 


y of profit aha not seiieeily Fug: fhe making of steel as this 

y needs it, favors (a) spells of idleness during which the 
‘ and the steel arprners pay for the maintenance of idle ma- 
7, and later (b) spurts of long hour, high speed labor. 


= worker's preference for the twelve-hour day was the 


| excuse steel officials offered for its continuance. Illus- 
¢ evidence on this point before the Commission, the 
of a steel worker is quoted: 


0 laborer says he doesn’t see how he c can get along with only 
ours as long as family groceries stay up so high. One of 
st first-helpers, pay check $175 to $200 every fifteen days, 
' tonnage, says it would be fine; it would cost money, but it 
give him a chance to get the good of being alive. 


killed workers would compromise in wages to get the 
hour day; the unskilled would demand the same pay as 
elve-hours. 


1 the Commission Chennven ee: 


} an epigram of the industry that “steel is a man killer.” 
workers are chiefly attendants of gigantic machines. The 
usiness tends to become, in the owners’ eyes, mainly the ma- 

Steel jobs are not easily characterized by chilly scientific 
Blast furnaces over a hundred feet high, blast “stoves” a 
sd feet high, coke ovens miles long, volcanic bessemer con- 
, furnaces with hundreds of tons of molten steel in their bellies, 
of hot blooms, miles of rolls end to end hurtling white hot 
Jong—these masters are attended by sweating servants whose 
jad get close enough to work, but to keep clear enough to 


t 


That the. Federal Gavbininent. be requested to ini- 


the Commission resulting: from the coal strike ; hoa 


manent free conference to regu-_ 


by bringing together both sides; Sire 


ne mht | 
| Regarding Conditions in ‘the Steel Industry 


I. In 


then 


b. 


tions’ secret services, poere roar: 


It is + recommended: xo ee ERAS ie i 


f ¥ 


yet. 
be requested to make public two reports of r 
i opus ee! of CORE TEEN in the ie industry, 


ee these. ‘and similar reports: have not hitherto any 
_ public, and why reports which were printed Baye 
limited to. extremely small editions. — i Fai 


‘(Reference i is made specifically to Mr. ‘Ethelbert 


report. 


the Secretary of Labor; to Mr. George P. West’s repo 


to the 


Committee’s strike i Gnvestigation, 2 vols., printed ii 
tion of 1,000 only; and to Senate Document. 59.) 


mA It 


partment of the Interchurch World Movement cor 
and supplement the present inquiry into the iron 
steel industry with particular reference to. 
Hy) 
2. 


YN Rea ses 
Ao 


‘ 


VI. It 
most effective forms possible, be ‘obtained | for this. re 
phe with its ab senor. 


save limb and life. 
fatigued by long hours. 

The general impression that steel is a . highly paid “WGle 
i1S/a 
is held responsible for this too. We recall with the Commis ; 
sion that he began his wage list presented to the Senate Co 
mittee with ‘ 
leaked out when he admitted “Senator, I believe there 
only one who gets as high as $32.56.” 
pointed out constitute a fraction of 1 per cent of all employes. Po 


Steel rates are the same or lower than in similar industries 
if earnings are compared on a basis of equal hours. Comparison % 
of common labor steel earnings with common labor in five — 
other major industries in the Pittsburgh district shows steel i 
labor the lowest paid of all. 


The average earnings of the iron and steel workers in 1918- 
I919 as computed by the Commission were: 


ek 1918 1919 : 
LP SUIS EI a a RR ee ng itis Spa 1,335" oie 
CMM EB RMON i075 4.55 cuinle nin vwv'oie dep obit ee ole ; 1,534 wet or. 
soy SEES SG aA RIB ROC NA NO Ae eC 2,178 2,502. cam 


These figures were arrived at by dividing the given manu- 
facturing plant pay roll by the number of manufacturing em- 
ployes and deducting from the average, 9 per cent for over- 


: a the country, and 


Inasmuch as” ‘ ’ 


The ‘conduct and abevines OLN. labor-deeebih 
S lnaeneies do not seem to serve the best interests of 


‘ 
j 


~The Federal Department oF Justice seems to haga} Vs 
placed undue reliance on cooperation with corpora 


‘That the Federal iGhyemnmenh institute investigatior ; 
- for the purpose of regulating labor detective age 
cies; and for the purpose of publishing what go 
-ernment departments or public moneys are 
to cooperate with company “under-cover | 


is recommended that the proper. Federal 


on civil liberties in western Pennsylvania, m 


War Labor Board; to the testimony of the 


is ‘recommended that the Tadubtrial Relation 


Company unions and shop committees; . = 
Social, political and industrial beliefs of the aes 
_ grant ‘worker; 

Present aims of production in the industry. / 
Conduct of trade unions with reference to 
racy and to responsibility. © 


is recommended that immediate sehiaasens in 


tea is concededly not = ideal industry for m nD 


“popular illusion” the Commission believes. — 


Mr. Gary 


‘rollers, $32.56 per day” and then the tru 


Rollers it might be 


- JOB OF THIRD-HELPER, OPEN ‘HEARTH 
FURNACE 


From the diary of a steel worker, written before the 
strike 


- With other helpers he makes “back wall,” which means 
“throwing heavy dolomite with a shovel across blazing furnaces 
‘to the back wall, to protect it for the next bath of hot steel. 

_ Every third- helper makes the back wall on his own furnace 
and on his neighbor’s, sometimes making three or four a shift. 

You march past the door of the furnace, which is opened in 
your face for a moment. Heat about 180° at the distance from 
_ which the shovelful is thrown in; each shoveler wears smoked 
_ goggles and protects his face with his arm as he throws. After 

a back wall it is necessary to rest at least 15 minutes, 

Second and first helpers work “hook and spoon” to spread | 
- dolomite for the front wall. Very easy for a new man to get 
_ badly burned in approaching furnace to fill his spoon. 

- When front wall and back wall are both made there is 

usually a long “spell” unless the adjoining furnace needs at- 
fention. A man may have four or five hours to himself out 

_of the fourteen-hour shift or he may work hard the whole turn. 
He may have two or three such easy days or he may have a 
week of the most continuous and exhausting kind. 

After making the front and back walls the third-helper 
wheels mud to the tap-hole for lining on the spout; it takes 
40 minutes to one hour; temperature around spout about 110°. 
Scrap, in chunks from small bits to thousand-pound blocks, 
fall from charging boxes when furnace is being charged and 
aust be cleaned up by second and third-helpers. 

“The third- helper fills large bags with coal to throw into — 

the ladle at tap time; easy to burn your face off. 

Helps: drill “bad hole at tap time, work of the most. 
‘exhausting kind; also must shovel dolomite into ladle of molten 
steel. This is the hottest job and certainly the most exposed _ 
to minor burns. Temperatures around 180°, but it takes only 
four or five minutes. Nearly every tap time leaves three or 
four small burns on neck, face, hands or legs. It is usually 
necessary to extinguish little fires in your clothing. Altogether 
not so bad as heavier lifting parts of the furnace job which. 
are most hateful, together with the monotonous exposures. 


d. For it is obvious that the Steel Corporation “ lumps 
0 its totals for wages for the labor force, the sums spent 
r salaries for the great office and administration organiza- 


2, and other adjuncts of anti-union policies, for whom 
‘must also be earned by the productive steel workers.” 
This leads on to the family budget of the steel worker. 
i ty-eight per cent of the foreign workers are married, with 
_ average of 6.63 members to each household, and 81 per cent 
of the foreigners are paid the unskilled or semi-skilled wage. 
Fifteen per cent of immigrant steel workers have families of 
10 members or over. How then do they live? 

Only 10,000 of the 191,000 employes of the Corporation 
have advantages of company houses. American workers oc- 
-cupy most of them. “‘ A dozen years ago,” the report says, ‘‘ the 


ice 


pa 


Charities and the Commons] revealed conditions of housing 
of steel workers which shocked: public opinion and which, 


at all since then.” The U. S. census takers in January found 
in Braddock 200 families were living in 61 houses; 35 boarders 
“were in one house where three different persons occupied each 
bed in the 24 hours of each day, sleeping eight-hour shifts. 
It was of Braddock that Senator Kenyon, chairman of the 
Senate Investigating Committee, was quoted as saying: ‘‘ This 
is the worst place I have ever seen and I have watched the 
living conditions of many immigrants.” 

Of forty-one immigrant families of from 4 to 8 members 
visited by investigators over half lived in 2 rooms; over one- 
third in 3 rooms. Dilapidated water closets, sheds in yards, 
open unsanitary drains in the court yards, dirty alleys, dark 


Commission has this to say: 


group, almost a third of the force, has a real military efficient 


rentals and pensions. 


States government, is at once dramatic and colorful, and dea 


. Besides there are such items as the thousands of ‘ plant 7 


Pittsburgh Survey [under the auspices of the Survey, then 


_ Pittsburgh authorities state, have been improved practically not 


ia of a ie ten years’ iene Une 
of arbitrary control there has been no progress in h 
the steel industry. Even in regard to the safety wor 


It was surprising, in view of the reputation which the Stee 
poration had been accorded for safety, to ind so large a nu 
of strikers complaining about hazards. _ They described wit 
cificness menaces to limb or life, concerning which they had 
plained to foremen and superintendent month in and month 
without avail. Without adequate statistics it was impossibl 
weigh the value of these complaints just as it was inadvisab] 
pay great heed to the number of crooked-legged men ae 
in he streets of a steel mill town. © 


The “‘ welfare” work was viewed as a grievance: -by man 
the highly skilled men. ‘These workers “taking compa 
jobs, living in company houses, buying at company s 
obtaining company ' loans, holding company stock, worki 
toward a company pension, feel ‘all sewed up.’” } 

A Pittsburgh professor of economics told the Commi 


The general staff of the Carnegie Company is one of the 
efficient in the whole world of business. The superintendents, < 
partment managers and foremen are splendidly loyal efficient o 
cers with high morale. 

Bound to them are the non-commissioned officers, such gang . 
ers as rollers, blowers, melters and the other top-skilled Americ 
who are part bosses, part workmen. Altogether this administ 


bound to the company by stock participation, bonuses, loans, hous 


“The industrial and social consequences of this « highly mi 
tarized ” system of control lead the Commission into rami: 
tions which compel attention. ‘The revelation of a “lab 
file” in a steel company office at Monessen containing som 
six hundred daily reports by “ under-cover” spies—mere d 
tectives and strike-breaking propagandists—with proof th 
these company spies carry right through into the Unite 


ening to the senses. 

Who then signed this report ccna in such fashion 
“no-conference” industry? It was Bishop Francis J. 
Connell, Methodist, former president of De Pauw Univer. 
now in Pittsburgh; Dr. Daniel A. Poling, United Evangelical 
associate president of the World’s Christian Endeavor Un 
George W. Coleman, Baptist, former president of the No 
ern Baptist Convention, delegate- at-large to the Republ 
Convention in 1912; Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Disciples, B 
College, Columbia, Mo., in charge of social work for the™ 
Y. M. C. A. with the A. E. F. in 1918; Dr. John McDowe 
Presbyterian, chairman Social Service Commission of t 
Presbyterian Church; Dr. Nicholas Van der Pyl, Congreg 
tionalist, chairman Soeial Service Commission of the Congr 
gational Churches ; Mrs. Fred Bennett, president of t 
Women’s Board of Home Missions on the Presbyterian 
Church; Bishop William Melvin Bell, United Brethren, chair- 
man of World’ s Social Progress Congress; Bishop Charles 
Williams, Protestant Episcopal, bishop of Michigan. 

It was adopted by the executive committee of the Inter- 
church World Movement, a federation of thirty of the large . 
Protestant denominations—eminently respectable law-abiding 
American citizens who, last October, after rejecting a resol 
tion condemning one party to the strike for refusing to adop' 
the principle of collective bargaining, ordered an investigation — 
of the strike, the report of which now published cuts with 
sharpened knife right through the system of Cae contro 
of industry. 


+ Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, H 
New York, 1920, arcourt, Brace and ea 


no 
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“CONCLUSIONS oF a INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


: Regarding the Recent Steel Strike 


The conduct of the iron and steel industry was deter- 
mined by the conditions of labor accepted by the 191,000 
employees in the U. S. Steel Ret parecen s manufactur- 
ing plants. 

These conditions of labor were fixed ye the Corporation, 
without collective bargaining or any functioning means 
of conference; also without above-board means of 
conference; also without above-board means of learning 
how the decreed conditions affected: the workers. 


Ultimate control of the plants was vested in a small 


group of financiers whose relation to the producing . 
The financial group’s machinery of 


force was remote. 
control gave it full knowledge of output and dividends, 
but negligible information . of working and living 


- conditions. — 


The jobs in the five chies departments of the plants 
were organized in a pyramid divided roughly into 
thirds; the top third of skilled men, chiefly Americans, 


resting on a larger third of semi-skilled, all based on a_ 


fluctuating mass of common labor. Promotion was at 
pleasure of company representatives. 

Rates of pay and other principal conditions were based 
on what was acceptable to common labor; the unskilled 
and semi-skilled force was largely immigrant labor. 
The causes of the strike lay in the hours, wages -and 


control of jobs and in the manner in Neate all these 
were fixed. 


. Hours: Approximately snesele the Pieces were sub- 


jected to the twelve-hour day. Approximately one-half 
of these in turn were subjected to the seven-day week. 
Much less than one-quarter had a working day of less 
than ten hours (sixty-hour week). 


The average week for all employees was 68.7 hours; 


these employees generally believed that a week of over 
‘sixty hours ceased to be a standard in other industries 
fifteen to twenty years ago. 

Schedules of hours for. the chief classes of steel workers 
were from twelve to forty hours longer per week than 
in other basic industries near steel communities; the 
American steel average was over twenty hours longer 
than the British, which ran between forty-seven to 
forty-eight hours in 1919. 

Steel jobs were largely classed as heavy labor and 
hazardous. 


_ The steel companies professed to have restored prac- 


tically pre-war conditions; the hours nevertheless were 
longer than in 1914 or 1910, Since 1910 the Steel Cor- 
poration has increased the percentage of its twelve- 
hour workers. 

The only reasons for the twelve-hour day, furnished by 
the companies, were found to be without adequate basis 
in fact. The increased hours were found to be a nat- 
ural development of large scale production, which was 
not restricted by public sentiment or by organization 
among employees. The twelve-hour day made any at- 
tempt at “ Americanization” or other civic or individual 
development for one-half of all immigrant steel workers 
arithmetically impossible. - 


Wages: The annual earnings of over one-third of all 
productive iron and steel workers were, and had been 
for years, below the level set by government experts 
as the minimum of subsistence standard for families 
of five. | 

The annual earnings of 72 per cent of all workers were, 
and had been for years, below the level set by govern- 
ment experts as the minimum of comfort level for fam- 
ilies of five. 

This second standard being the lowest which scientists 
are willing to term an “ American standard of living,” 
it follows that nearly three-quarters of the steel work- 
ers could not earn enough for an American standard 
of living. 

The bulk of unskilled steel labor earned less than 
enough for the average family’s minimum subsistence; 
the bulk of semi-skilled labor earned less than enough 
for the average family’s minimum comfort. 

Skilled steel labor was paid wages disproportionate to 
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' panies. 


the earnings of the other two-thirds, thus binding the 
skilled class to the companies and creating divisions: 
between the upper third and the rest of the force. 
Wage rates in the iron and steel industry as a whole 
are determined by the rates of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
The Steel Corporation sets its wage rates, the 
‘same as its hour schedules, without conference (or col- 
lective bargaining) with its employes. 

Increases in wages during the war in no case were at 
a sacrifice of stockholders’ dividends. 


Extreme congestion and unsanitary living conditions, — 
prevalent in most Pennsylvania steel communities, were 
largely due to underpayment of semi-skilled and com- 


mon labor. 

Grievances: The Steel Corporation’s arbitrary control 
of hours and wages extended to everything i in individual 
‘steel jobs, resulting in daily grievances. . 


‘The Corporation, committed to a non-union system, was 


as helpless as the workers to anticipate these grievances. 


The grievances, since there existed no working machin- — 
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ery of redress, weighed heavily in the industry, because - 


they incessantly reminded the worker that he hed) no 


“say” whatever in steel. 


Discrimination against immigrant workers, based on — 


rivalry,.of economic interests, was furthered by the 
present system of control and resulted in race divisions 
within the community. 

Control: The arbitrary control of the Steel Corporation 


extended outside the plants, affecting the workers as 


citizens and the social institutions in the communities. 

The steel industry was under the domination of a policy 
whose aim was to keep out labor unions. 
this policy, blacklists. were used, workmen were dis- 
charged for union affiliation, ‘ 
“labor detectives” were employed and efforts were 


In pursuit of 


Cunder-cover men” aad’ Stam 


made to influence the local press, pulpit and police aa 


authorities. 


In western Pennsylvania the civil rights of free speech “ ; 
and assembly were abrogated without just cause, both 


for individuals and labor organizations. Personal rights 


of strikers were violated by the state constabulary and 


sheriff’s deputies. 
Federal authorities, in some cases, acted against groups 


of workmen on the instigation of employees of steel com- — 
In many places in western Pennsylvania, com-— 
‘munity authorities and institutions were subservient to — 


the maintenance of one corporation’s anti-union policies. 
The organizing campaign of the workers and the strike 
were for the purpose of forcing a conference in an in- 
dustry where no means of conference existed; this spe- 
cific conference to set up trade union collective bargain- 
ing, particularly to abolish the twelve-hour day, and 


arbitrary methods of handling employees. 


No interpretation of the movement .as a plot or con- 
spiracy fits the facts; that is, it was a mass movement, 
in which leadership became of secondary importance. 
Charges of bolshevism or of industrial radicalism in 
the conduct of the strike were without foundation. 

The chief cause of the defeat of the strike was the size 
of the Steel Corporation, together with the strength of 
its active opposition and the support accorded it by 
employers generally, by governmental agencies and by 
organs of public opinion. 

Causes of defeat, second in importance only to the fight 
waged by the Steel Corporation, lay in the organization 
and leadership, not so much of the strike itself, as of 
the American labor movement. 

The immigrant steel worker was led to expect more 
from the twenty-four international unions of the A. F. 
of L. conducting the strike than they, through indiffer- 
ence, selfishness or narrow habit, were willing to give. 
Racial differences among steel workers and an immi- 
grant tendency toward industrial unionism, which was 
combated by the strike leadership, contributed to the 
disunity of the strikers. 


The end of the strike was marked by slowly increasing ’ 


disruption of the new unions; by bitterness between the 
“ American” and “ foreign » worker and by bitterness 
against the employer, such as to diminish production. 


(wo years’ apnea oe the Maden living 
in the vicinity of Neighborhood Settlement House, 
Sah Diego, Calif., and chiefly with the children, 
_ has not given me sufficient knowledge to make 
: generalizations upon Mexican character. It has, however, 
been enough to lead me to expect certain traits and to 
how me that the preconceptions of Mexicans that I had 
ed from current ideas were wrong. This sketch gives only 
7 wa oe in the ert emnient house La chase 


pmer, ne children with eval any ‘clothes on, playing in 
t of the adobe house, the father enjoying a siesta in the sun. 
vere said to be very lazy and they doubtless were. I 
up to ‘think all Mexicans lazy people, with a care-free 
ophy that put off doing everything until tomorrow. I 
t found Mexicans as care-free as.a people as I thought 
1owever, or as lazy. It is too cold most of the year, 
southern pantera to Bley. out B dovts without 


( fs cetlians calls forth virtues nae weeded in the country 
in old Mexico or in southern California before the war. 
t 7 re women and ote who come closest to the realities 


N iting for their turn at the clinic, and we find that even the 
ungest mothers are quiet, tired, preoccupied women. 
_ The girls are given a large share of the home cares. Con- 
o cooks for twelve. Natividad can never come to our 
| yecause there a are too many babies to oe Ausensia’s 
" Ausensia i is 
g oS that made me think, the first time I saw her, of 
ittle mauve colored flower. She has standards and her 
is to make things measure up to them. She cooks, 
washes and irons with the deftness of long experience. After 


pers” who loves to clean the kitchen cupboards, even to 
labelling the neatly folded “ girls’ aprones” and ‘“‘ boys’ 
aprones.” I have found that, on the whole, Mexican girls in 
the cooking classes make more willing “‘ Wicckcesers? than the 
few American girls that I have had in the same classes, and 
; that they scrub and sweep with energy. The sewing school at 
‘ Neighborhood House meets after the day school, yet, even 
_ when the work is black bloomers, attention is fairly good. We 
did not blame Inez for exclaiming, after an hour of it, “ If I 
_ ‘was a sewing machine, I might work all night, but I’m ied “ 
We decided to devote the last half hour to dancing and singing 
: games. ‘Another industrious group of girls meets once a week 
a ee school hours to study arithmetic and reading. 


The imputation of laziness to men and boys has more foun- 
dation, and the issue is a harder one to decide. I confess that 
I can not give the same evidence of a willingness to work 
among our boys as I have given among the girls. Most of the 
boys, when a difficult stage is reached in study, manual train- 
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~ Mexican "Vraits 
By Helen D. “Marston : 


the trouble with the boys is not laziness; rather. that i it 


- to week. When we have been able to arouse the interest, 


‘Boy Scouts and Y.M.C.A. teams. Few swim, although they : 
live near the bay. — 


i ag ey go, day or se at the ead: of the Whistles 
yecome acquainted with them first as they come daily to the. 
icipal Milk Station, and as they drink coffee with us while 


all that they have known, either in Mexico or here in the 


cooking class at Neighborhood House she is one of the “ house- isolation from Americans. 


ing or drawing! begin to play. ‘But I “think that fundament 


twofold lack of an interest in what we are trying to give them, y 
and of the training necessary to do sustained work from w 


have some memories to cheer us. Even a boy whose ae 
dant energy at first found vent only in smashing his _neig! 
bor’s work, later made, finished and painted a table. Work 
for pay seems worth while to all, and the intermittent charac- 
ter of the industries located in our district is congenial. Mo 7 
of our boys, whether there is need in their families or not, wor 
when these plants are in operation, and some of them work for 
desperately long stretches, hours,which must take real energ 
and resistance. ‘The idling which we so resent is sometimes 
merely the result of spurts of night work, followed by a fe 
hours of sleep in the adjacent lumber yas “in the sawdust, 
as ‘they say. 

On the playground the boys show the same ‘ue of | inertia 
that they show in the classes. Content to sit for hours on the 
porch rail, when a stimulus in the form of an idea strikes them, ‘4 
they are off. ‘They wanted a merry-go-round in the backyard ; 
and they made the platform out of 171 separate boards. Phys- 
ical exercise, as such, has little appeal, for they lack the ideal 
of physical vigor to which the American boy responds in the 


On the other hand, they play handball and 
baseball tirelessly, and love boxing for the opportunity it gives 
of going at each other with all their might, and medicine-bal. if 
for the same reason. In the latter merry, strenuous game one 
boy hurls the heavy ball directly at another who, felled by it, 
picks himself up and lands another victim. Hard knocks are 
taken good naturedly. The strongest will proudly bare his” 
breast and wait for the terrible thing without flinching. Mean- 
while, under the feet of the dashing boys and miraculously es-_ 
caping harm, the little boys play the same game with a basket- - 
ball. Here, at least, is energy which it is our task to. harness” 


bye 


to other worthwhile things. S 


I do not know the Mexican father very well. Most of the 
men in our neighborhood are unskilled laborers. While some 
come to the evening English classes—a distinct effort—the ma- 
jority are not ambitious enough. A low standard of living is 


Their deficiency, like that of the 
boys, is lack of ideas rather than an unwillingness to work. 

Among the younger, unmarried men we find more of an a 
preciation of the practical advantage of knowing English and 
more of a desire to get ahead. Many are holding jobs above 
the rank of the unskilled laborer. They show more intelli- 
gence than the older men but hardly more seriousness than the 
boys. 

I used to think that cleanliness was a virtue little heed 
among Mexicans. Now I place it high among the pleasant 
characteristics of our neighbors, especially of the women and 
girls whose labor it is. I know many will disagree with me. 
To them I say that probably our neighbors are not of the low- 
est class of Mexicans, and I admit that I have been in dirty 
homes and seen distressing children. Yet I think our neighbors 
are cleaner than Americans of a somewhat higher class. Soap 
and water, while applied in certain directions only, are applied 
hard; clothes are scrubbed, floors are usually well swept, and. 
gardens are tidy. Their pom ways: of living help: Cracks 


nce, at Mey to cer oe igiea tahexited ee as he cae such 
s that of the national islets cH land. ie experience is 


wae as it is among us. ce eh maariels it is more 
Un Leena Me T ‘think one can ea Be into a 


American nice anid ie ee T Rove's twice ied bee 
, on top of a lot of lies, “ Well, Twill ‘tell you the truth,” 
nm tell it straight out. A wo woman, speaking of a nurse who. 
kind to her, s said, ‘ ‘T tell her no lies.” Some of my 
think, would tell me no very big lies. 

ae dione: has Seren an ideal field for * 


an 


litions to ’Medican he yet ie ‘most eee theft of 
i house property in two years was the taking of some drinking 
tg asses: during a public dance, we think by some evil looking 
ers. The Berend | is for the most part Heuer Tes 


ae on the mabe or the acbiet © can to ‘the beaea We 
eigen pictures and books i in the re Soh air school, 3 


al | Becca: a Cela and a purse, but, as we believe that 
these were taken by one boy, or by this boy with the help 


i pt to ee the term “ Mrs.” ‘Ons parties are joys to re- 


randmother down, to come together. 
bout or placed in a row on the resident’s bed. ~The older 
sisters, chaperoned by their mothers, bring their violins and 
play for the “little ones.” Even the boys are at\their best 
when we “make the dance” for them. Our most dignified 
gathering i is the dance given every two weeks in our hall by a 
_ group of neighborhood musicians. While it is a public dance, 
- the contrast between it and present day American dances, even 
those given in our homes, is impressive. 
‘ Mr. Nordhoff says that “ the quality of charity is nowhere 
“more universal than in Mexico.” Our neighbors have brought 
i their charity with them across the border. One feels a pleasant 
" spirit of willingness to help each other. While it is doubtless 
easier in some ways to make an extra place for an orphaned 
godchild or unfortunate neighbor in a simple Mexican house- 
"hold than in the American family where more thought is taken 
for the morrow, yet sometimes it means that the already scanty 
food and bedding must be shared. “We have got nothing, 


hee vous ‘i eas 


one other, while scores of hays come to the house, I do not, 


i 
“said one woman of two little ae whom she feared migl 
- sent to separate institutions. 


member. The good Mexican custom is for the family, from 
‘The babies are handed - 
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ies PRIDE, COURAGE AND NATURAL KINDNESS ” 


nothing ave beans, but we can give them a poe 


Next door to Neighbor 
House lives a woman who is as poor as all the other 
cans, but who to me embodies the spirit of charity 1 mor 
anyone I know. “ They are rough, the Mexicans,” she 
me, “ but I have use for them and they have use for me. 
ae like one family to me.” All know that she will get D 
at any time in the night to help if there is sickness, that she 
will come back the next day to clean and to cook, even to care 
for the baby as her own until the mother is able to do ‘so. 
Again and again we find that out of what she herself earns 
she is helping to support some other family, besides her own 
shiftless American husband and three children. Balin 

Tf I have over-emphasized good traits and uadersusen? ey 
faults of our neighbors, it is because I feel more sure of my 
ground in writing of the former. I know that our Mexicans — 
are lovable, and, in spite of their limitations, I do not know 
that they are worse than the rest of human nature in any one 
of the sins commonly fastened upon them. ‘The thing that — 
holds them back, the fundamental fault that I see, is their lack 
of ideals, of purpose. Aside from their real struggle for the 
bare necessities of food and shelter, they take life and everything 
it offers casually. The virtues that they value are pride, cour- 
tesy and natural kindness; they show much patience and even 
fortitude; but one misses the keen edge of morality, and zest in 
the adventure of living. With all their vivacity, they seem not 


quite awake. ° They are ain tive Cae: primitive in ‘their 
-_ways of living and in their stock of ideas. They have been 
transplanted into our life from the ranches and villages of 

~ Mexico. and lower California, and they have not yet taken 
root here. They have behind them a great early civilization. 
Is it not possible that these descendants of the Mayas are a 
‘ ~ backward people ners because for centuries they were deprived 


HE Harvard Liberal ‘Club started as any other 
club in a large brood nestling under the wing 
of Beacon Hill. There was no commotion, no 
thrill onthe part of conservative Dame Boston, 
y nly a smile of satisfaction that another intellectual chick 
ae have been hatched to take its place in a most re- 


ag the Union Club. the Rotary Club, hs Melting Pot, 
the Frying Pan, the Wetiitectural Club, and a ible bevy 
of women’s organizations. 


oa The Liberal Club added another oh to the [Seen Hub, 


: honorable institutions go on finding out what is the matter 
with the patient, and occasionally some one more bold than 
its fellows pronounces the presence of a symptom or a disease 
quite out of good form, shockingly indiscreet, and then the 
_ Rewspapers search out large headline type and Dame Boston 
_ has the delightful sensation of having done something almost 
naughty, at least worth gossiping about. And she often re- 
lates it in detail to John Harvard over the river. 
It is quite sufficient and respectable, however, to continue 
searching out the trouble, but somewhat vulgar and disagree- 
able to ‘soil the hands with operations, or to distress the patient 
‘i _ with an emetic. 
ae When John Harvard, sitting close to his memorial hall in 
Deaibtidce, heard tell of the Harvard Liberal Club in the 
early months of 1919, it is said a faint curl came into his 
- bronze lips, but that he never winked an eyelash. In spite of 
the avowed purpose of the new club to go the limit in liberaliz- 
_ing the massive Cambridge institution, John felt too solid and 
comfortable on his firm foundation to worry over the peckings 
of this fresh young chick. 
< But imagine the confusion and consternation among the re- 
 spectable fowl of the Beacon Hill barn-yard when it was 


discovered that the newcomer was no chick, but a duckling | 


quite resembling the uncouth and,awkward fowl described 

by Hans Christian Andersen. ‘This fledgling, filled with the 

exuberance of youth, enthusiasm and self-confidence, poked its 

inquisitive beak into almost everything ‘“‘not its business,” 

== which was supposed to be the liberalizing of Harvard Univer- 
‘Sity. 

“A black sheep,” shuddered Dame Boston; “the ugly 
duck,” cackled the fowls; ‘no che-ild of mine,’ murmured 
John Harvard, and then it is asserted he dropped a wink, 
an olive-green wink so sly and cautious that it quite escaped 
the passing throng. But of course it must be admitted that 
here and there on State House Hill and in the Back Bay 
were to be heard cackles of satisfaction. Especially did the 
club mix up in and with things in which it was said to have 


.. The Clubly Pickling 


By John Pratt Whitman 


' Labor party, candidates for Harvard overseers, the demoti 


environment aa. hee can sade ae to k ive the 
an education built on the virtues: that ad asp S to deve op 


is ‘material 


had no expert, technical or historic knowledge. Its first offatt ‘4 
resulted in a treatise on The Science of Usefulness destined f 
the faculty of the Harvard engineering school, and suggesting 
the humanizing of all engines, shachines, and courses on 
same. The Science of Usefulness never reached the professors 
for whom it was intended, but served as a goal and ise f 
future actions of the club. 


Among other things the club considered thie sition 
bills, the Lawrence textile strike, the Russian blockade, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fourteen points, North Dakota’s Nonpartis 
League, the Mexican policy, universal service, the Ameri 
Labor party convention, Justice and the Poor, the Br 


of General Ansell, state universities, community centers, a wal 
memorial for Boston, the trade union college, the police stri 
and freedom of speech. 


Such first-hand observers and investigators as came wane 2 
ing back from Russia, Mexico, North Dakota, England, Ire- 
land, or any other quarter of the globe where freedom 
fighting for its existence, were often invited to the club’s wee 
luncheon meetings. Resolutions were passed and forwarde 
important and influential statesmen; mill directors and strik 
ing mill employes were invited to meet with the club board 
questions were framed for secretaries of state, army, navy, in= 
terior and labor, to answer; public meetings were arranged 
and important publicity secured as a means of shaping pub 
opinion. 


The state of Massachusetts, through some of its timid and 
cautious representatives, was about to pass a drastic anti- 
anarchy and secret police bill which in the belief of the Liberal 
Club would have overtaxed the available jail space in the 
commonwealth. Members appeared at a hearing and brought 
forth with astonishing minuteness of detail the history of 
former attempts in the United States to silence the opinion 
of opposing political parties by anti-sedition bills. The measur 
was finally passed and made a law, but without its teeth, 
which the Liberal Club had helped to extract. — : 


Having been successful in its first dental operation, the 
club sent several of its influential members to Washington 
with resolutions, questions, and historic facts to perform the 
same kind of service for the Sterling sedition bill pending 
before the House. Within forty-eight hours the country read 
that the patient had been jerked completely out of the chair ; 
the bill was turned down by the Legal Affairs Committee. 

At the time the medieval metaphysical peace commissioners 
were concerning themselves at the peace-treaty table with a 
discussion as to how many diplomats could sit on President 
Wilson’s fourteen points at the same time, the club sent a 
strong and urgent message to the President to keep these 
points sharply defined and unblunted. There are those i in the 
club who believe this communication miscarried. 

It car became quire evident that the eee of the > club 


Representing ‘aiilliéne of dollars to sit at ile same board with a 
ener: most oe of foreign birth, and Me aa 


t ie ioni mictieeud sent. ‘word eahentiae “the club to 
3c t and plug in somewhere else where insulation was 
repair to resist such Liberal voltage. But the club 
itself by reading a congratulatory note from Federal 
e George W. Anderson who wrote: vee a 


am glad that there is a Harvard Liberal Club, and that it has 
yurage enough to take up and investigate the difficult questions such 
> involved in ‘the Lawrence strike, and that it has come to the 
of view where it considers the problems of mill owners and 
as matter which concerns the public welfare. a 


the soune men turned themselves from the pe 


d se aa toward a I J per cent increase nonrded 
sa actory to both sides. 

was then that this youthful, spirited organization, this 
ny dynamo, this puller of legislative teeth, this 


iron ‘all sites’ and Brecon Ge inundate city, state 
The red hysteria had reached Boston and New 


ae en and imprison all wild ideas, cackled the 
ard, roosting high. A far-reaching search was made ore 


Jarrison witnessed four hundred odd-odd-ideas transported 
oss Boston harbor to be safely locked in thought-proof iron 
But notwithstanding this splendid achievement of 
Viassachusetts—“ there she stands”—a few people kept on 
thinking and would not be subdued. Unfortunately for the 
amigration commissioner they were citizens, and among them 
e the Harvard Liberals. 
|* Great Americans were called: judges, lawyers, and two 
members of the United States Supreme Court, Harvard’s con- 
) tribution to that honored bench, Justice Oliver Wendell 
“Holmes and Justice Louis D. Brandeis—leading American 
itizens who still believed in the fundamental soundness of 
“American institutions. At a banquet held by the Liberal Club 
the Boston City Club these men read from their bill of 
ghts, and sent their eee ringing to America the “ great 


; ularity with politicians, and that labor has spoken with no 
Duncertain words. Perhaps the ebb was due, but if so, the 


or! ase 

ill, , Judge ‘George W. Anderson, Judge Julian W. Mack, 
Rev. ‘Samuel McChord Crothers, J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Joseph Lee, Prof. Zachariah Chafee and others pei 5 
to be heard throughout the land. Sy 


opinion. 


_ others have joined. One was much ° “put out’ 


Liberal clubbers as soon as the Sterling bill was. < 


ee all New England textile workers, a solution apparently 


ye Human engineering has once more become ae 


wih st Che : a \ 7 oe 


Tiberal Club Ghose tHe naehoseeel monies = give P 


The day following the banquet an editonals in a oe 
conservative newspaper which had previously for months spri 
news of the red eb begat over New ie ae 


needed word of sanity to. overwrought and ets pul 


Do the readers of Hang Andersen remember hoon th 
girl one Taceniae exclaimed, “‘Oh, mother, see, we 
beautiful new swan on the pond among the others aay 

aa course the internal machinery of te club has n no 


grit Shen it Pee an the nature of irae pir s 

Two members, indeed, have been lost while two | 
by actions 0 
executive committee and sent in his Peighation after | 


ee sd commissioner ‘had thveatened* to “get” 


him authority. to apprehend such disturbers. 


Although there is still pressure from without to d 
club to drop the name Harvard, it continues. to believe 
the right, while at the same time letting it be ie 
stood that there is no official connection between it 
the university. The membership i is strictly confined to gi 
ates of the university: ie 


appear to ie springing up in all directions vend to 
and encourage. 


pose, ie liberalizing ae certain coer! in Harvard 


engineers in ie country were raed ‘a ihe Boston Cis 
to ae the issue. Faculty members of the en 


rete dicta modern engineering schools and eee aan . 
their doors a share of the economic unrest throughout | the: 
country today because the young engineers, the potential ca 
tains of industry, go from their schools ignorant and untrained — 
in the most important factor in industry, the _s ae 
who stand behind and who operate machines. ic 
What the Harvard Liberal Club is looking fora to. z= ‘ 
wrapt in mystery; what are its limits and what its ambitions, 
is yet to be divulged. Will respectability bring inaction, 
and will the full feathered fowl become the darling of the 
barn-yard to live upon its past exploits? 


With each new achievement the luncheon table at rela 
Wednesday gatherings has lengthened until hotel capacity has 
been taxed to the limit. This lengthening line of eager young 
faces who want to be in the fun, who have the courage of 
their convictions, who like the idea of pioneering on Beacon 
Hill, whose ancestors include Henry W. Longfellow, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Henry D. Lloyd, George Ripley, would 
seem to promise important developments which might par- 
allel other groups which have met around Beacon Hill when 
freedom was threatened. 
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‘BACKYARD PLAYGROUN DS 


ae EW YORK is.a very great and a very wonderful city but it has its limitations, one of which is its 
N wofully inadequate provision for play space for its children. It has been said that if all the children in 
the city were to be crowded into its present playgrounds each child would be sae to occupy less We 
_ than a square foot of ground. J 
_ The time will perhaps never come when the city, see all its wealth, will be able to provide sufficient bay ; 
‘space at street level for all children. The cost of carrying out such a tag would be prohibitive. Furthermore, 
é families would have to live too far from the playgrounds for their children to use them. At one time it was 
ae he eumn® that the problem could be solved by Ponsthies mia roof playgrounds, but actual experiments proved the 
y achene impracticable. 
‘The latest and a most hopeful answer to this perplexing roblee t is the bacon sna Briefly Pe 
- scribed, it consists of several backyards united into one by the removal of the fences. Swings, hammocks, 
benches, dancing floors, games and a sand box are installed. For the summer months an awning is stretched 
over a part of the yard, and a first floor apartment is rented for the use of clubs and clinics. A caretaker chosen 
- for her motherliness and tact, who is in most cases also the janitress of the building, is employed and held re- 
sponsible for cleaning the yard and for the general care of the children and the comfort of the parents. 
Volunteers are secured to play with the children and conduct clubs and classes. From October to May in- 

- door clubs and classes are conducted regularly, such as sewing, knitting, cooking and dancing, and in one | 
instance there is a cobbling class. Some of the teachers are high school girls living in the neighborhood who 
offer their services and make excellent leaders. The women’s cooking classes are exceptionally popular. | 

At one of the centers the club-rooms are transformed into a clinic twice a week. One clinic is for gen- 

_ eral ailments; for the other the Maternity Center Association supplies a physician and a nurse, and a special 
effort is ade to educate mothers, actual and expectant, to care for themselves and for their babies properly. 
The first backyard playground and block center was established six years ago by Mrs. Robert G, Clark- 

son. A year ago the Backyard Playgrounds Association was incorporated, and Mrs. Clarkson became 
its president. [he board of directors include John J. Murphy, ex-tenement house commissioner; C. 
Loring Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society ; Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton, Mrs. Henry Hof, Brant 
C, Myers baa Arthur Woods. The main block center is located at 312 E. 31 street, bike is also the 

address of the: association. 
The cost of operating a play yard center for one month, serving about 5,000 people, ranges rom $475 

to $100. New backyard playgrounds will be opened just as rapidly as the association can carry the 

burden of supporting them. 


$ pactabs to iets when it icy office, the 208 ORG or so” 
_ prisoners of war ‘left behind in the land of the plains. 
-  Huszar hopes that the American Red Cross and the 

States government will financially participate in 


e une “Social oy ‘religio hates eh Draco | in humanitarian task. (He brands as untrue the stat 
” 1 the Nation for July 24 that all but 5,000 oe 


ds. of Hejjas, of Pronay and of Ostemburg; all these in th 
m tarists and eee to labor organizations, the fomentors — pri oners have already arrived at home.) 
| hs ieee leader of the | The present social and economic situation of H gary, ac 
ge cates for _ cording to Mr. Huszar, is tragical except for two relievi 
es cumstances: first, a harvest of cereals larger than 
years which promises, in spite of the extreme scarcit} 
foodstuffs, to remove the danger of -starvation ; 
ane unanimity of the people in their support 
its efforts to Tecreate a dered social and e 


m of it. 
roe the - name ae Maron = ne 
ald record eae iio tae the igs ts ‘not anti- 
AE iy op pr : 

‘ing: 6d Toca. for drugs and medicines, for materi 
are » strong ies to put maiers: pleats W e do nor i chinery to set her industries going. The nem; 
them of complicity in the- ‘outrages, although it was : them j =i 

ing to us that the gover Or should Parets (lass ed as 


charges are made, and sh uld br ush aside any sugges- materially, will probably have to start operations 


of proper inquiry—Report of British Labor selesetion fall, pene to the ennai pussies of c 
ungary ieee as the Wedgwood report). : 


: VISIT to “he United ‘Stebes of erty Ce “aes re 
‘premier of ‘Hungary, and by many reputed a leader © 
of the “ White Terror,” provided. an opportunity ‘to 
Gece the other : 


bat ee 3 ‘is an  pattee ne among : 

‘two to five year f € wh d rin ya war 

; sides His’ peo had | ee baile ra t ions te ese ae ge 

- disease that can fi ct Ae iéhood:, ela 
| ress ‘as an “importation ” of “the White teres, aa OR Hie Test n afi ie Sopoorkok ee ie 

permission to land otal as in sei contrast with ie ee ; Thternadonal Fe dering: if eat ie Union : vr is 

> sich 


gravated the situation by keeping out of Hungary 
raw materials. The perenee coast’ as am 


BMG 


a farelae of aber a ‘adler an a half too aE fi u 
ee countries, oe abbas wi 


Gaeeren ae lagtnwieks or Fachodl feat (which he a : 
assum g in bs manner and cite conviction as to his 


1 Melieve that this iboyeotr will he of lene laaekeen 
smuggling is going on at a tremendous rate, and. the 1 
Europe for Hungarian wheat will, he believes, com 


e me as Hose and Sealine neal and dl alee vention by the powers. 
»f the International Federation of Trade Unions—to which, The recovery of Hungarian industry ’ however, will be lov 
dentally, the A. F. of L. also adheres) with Bela Kun anid It has been disorganized by the dismantling of mac 
other Communists in the inclusive term Bolshevists. Neverthe- all the plants on which the Rumanians were able to 
Jess, on questions of fact he discoursed without special effort ands during the period of their occupation and by the oa 
produce an effect, simply, to the point. And what he said organization of transportation—the stock of locomotives hay- 
worth hearing in “fairness to a government that has been so ing been reduced from 4,600 before the war to a total 
arshly condemned by the radical press of’ America. only 300 available now. Moreover, the damage done t 
Mr. Huszar, in his capacity of a private member of the industry by the Communist regime—chiefly through in 
_ Hungarian Parliament, may be said to represent his country ‘uption of production—he estimates at sixty billion kro 
in an unofficial capacity. He is making a tour of the Allied — Labor, he says, is willing to resume full operation of all the 
untries to form a personal opinion as to future possibilities industries at reasonable terms. Of those thrown out of wor’ 
regard to commerce and credits, but is not empowered to Many eke out a meager existence by going into the country 
" hegotiate loans or enter business agreements. In addition, he buy up farm produce and selling it in the cities at a small 
s the special mission in America of trying to secure aid in _ Margin of profit. They are ready to work in the factories 
repatriating some I 50,000 Hungarian prisoners of war still #5 Soon as opportunities can be created for them. he 
aiting transportation in distant parts of Russia and Siberia, Mr. Huszar has been pictured in a section of the Aumeaen 
[4,000 of them ready for embarkation of Vladivostock) press, and especially in the article in the Nation already 
any of them away from their homes for seven years, a major- quoted, as a defender of the “ White Terror,” and of unspeak- _ 
ty of them diseased and suffering from nervous breakdown, able outrages and especially of connivance with attacks upon 
he only large group of prisoners of war still without the op- Jews. The Survey has seen neutral evidence to the effect 
portunity of joining their families. The cost of sending them that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Huszar has been a strong advo- 
home, with the present low level of Hungarian exchange, will cate of having everything possible done to prevent the recur- 
‘amount to the extraordinary sum of 58,000 kronen each; rence of pogroms and violence. Three days before leaving — 
i {about $190 at the present rate of exchange) and the Hun- Budapest on his present trip, he said, he warned the govern- _ 
garian government finds itself unable to raise this amount— ment from his seat in Parliament, with warm approval from 
he more so since it claims to have at its own expense trans- every section of the house, that if it could not restore order it — 
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ought to resign Grae twenty-four eee 
every terror,’ "he said, “be it red, white, green or any other 
color.” He does not minimize the outrages that have taken 
place. He does not deny in the main the findings of the English 
labor delegation on specific cases; but he does deny that either 
his government or the present one has had a hand in the 
atrocities. 

_ The anti-Semitism, which he admitted was today a serious 
danger to the inner tranquillity of the country, had its root in 
the experience of the war and in a natural human reaction 
o the Bolshevist revolution. Although many Jews fought 
‘ically i in the Hungarian army and many made the supreme 
fice, the physical inferiority of the race, as compared with 
of the sturdy peasant stock, brought with it the inevitable 
that the proportion of Jews in the army was much less 
1 that in the general population. Being for the most part 
in trade, it was inevitable, further, that Jews should 


country to enrich themselves in a period of unprecedented — 
aand for almost every kind of commodity. Prosperity and 
inferiority resulted in an enrolment for higher educa- 
of young Jews who soon made up from 60 to 70 per cent 
f the student body of the universities, while the Jews only 
ite about 5 per cent of the total population. The com-. 
people, and especially the soldiers, could not understand 
natural causes that had contributed to that disproportion, 
when the empire crumpled, when stark. want invaded the 


o £ ‘tke xalutionaty leaders were found to bear Jewish names 
hough probably none of them ever went into a synagogue), 
not surprising that popular anger should direct itself, 
gainst the whole race. Of the twenty-four members of Bela 
Kun’s government eighteen were Jews. Among ignorant 
easants who saw their king gone, law trampled under foot, 
verybody doing as he liked,” Bolshevism became synonymous 
rith Judaism. Mr. Huszar does not admit that this hatred 
; deliberately fanned by the leaders of the counter-revolu- 
1; but the fact remains that the extreme anti-Semitic ele- 
- ment in politics became the leader of the masses. ‘This anti- 
emitic sentiment was further a ae Mr. Huszar avers, 


col Aaa pose fomented Laie 

€ present government, he says, is kept in office by a coali- 
tion supported i in essential matters by practically all bourgeois 
es and what remains of social democracy. ‘The counter- 
olution was a civil war in which four hundred armed troops 
posed a Bolshevist army of 70,000 men. It was possible 
declares Mr. Huszar, through unanimity of public senti- 
ent. Many things were done i in that civil war which cannot 
be Ructifed by any claim of “ public necessity.” Acts of ven- 
geance were committed, often on parties in no way guilty of 
e excesses of the communists, which can be explained only 
yy a general state of anguish ‘and by a widespread disbelief 
n the possibility of return to ordered government. Martial 
law was declared. Of the stories sent abroad many are untrue 
and many exaggerated out of all semblance to the truth. 
That the present government represents not a dictatorship 
i buts a genuinely representative assembly is asserted by Mr. 
Huszar by reference to the fact that not one party but all 
have representation in the lower house, which includes four 
Jewish delegates, former Minister of the Interior Andrassy 
as a sole representative of liberals, ‘ex-Premier Friedrich with 
_ six others representing the extreme anti-Semitic party, and the 
‘coalition block consisting of the two majority groups, the 
_Agrarians—represented for the most part by working 
farmers—and the Christian Nationals, consisting of industrial- 
ists and the intelligentsia. In Budapest about 30,000 votes 
are necessary for election, so that the popular assembly, he 
claims, is truly representative. The general complexion of 
the House is democratic and progressive. The two major 
measures at present occupying its attention are a law for land 
reform, which aims at a wider distribution of rural land owner- 


i 


wy am a oepaed £0: 


the best opportunities of any of the component races of it has lost one-half of its pre-war population, some 60 per cen 


‘national constitution. Hungary still is a kingdom and not. 


were primarily of a political and radical temper. 


says Mr. Huszar, are not paea not. in control but 
influence, In foreign politics, the different parties wor 
together; there is no strong militarist section ; rumored agree 
ment as an offensive alliance with France (the maintenanc 
of a large army in exchange for a considerable loan) does no 
exist and is not thinkable with the present temper of the people 
On the other hand, the government has obligated ‘itself t 
maintain an adequate defensive army to prevent a possibl 
Russian Bolshevist attack on western Europe, over the Car 
pathians. (Such an undertaking of course, is open to severa 
interpretations ; and Mr. Huszar would not disclose the actua 
size of the standing army.) ae 


The real crux of the*larger problem for Hungary is tha 


+ 


of its area, and between 70 and 80 per cent of its industries 
Four million Magyars live under foreign government and, it 
some cases, suffer severe hardship from discriminatory treat 
ment under the laws of the new states into whose allegian 

they have been forced. Morally, the severest blow to Hungag 
has been the abandonment by the Allies of the principle o 

self-determination. ‘The people have not recovered, and fc 
long cannot be expected to recover, from the shock of the act ua 
peace terms they have been forced to sign and which they re 
gard as totally out of harmony with the promises made. — 


The first act of the counter-revolutionary Parliament ™ a 
to declare illegal the changes made by the Communists in 1 a 


republic, with a governor temporarily acting on behalf of 
royal government. Democratic changes of the constitution are 
now being worked out; the choice of a dynasty will be refer. 
red to a referendum. Ninety-five per cent of the Social Demo 
crats, says Mr. Huszar, while they adhere in principle to r 

publicanism: have publicly declared that they will not seek :. 
overthrow by force a royal government should the people by 
a referendum vote decide upon it; but that they will work for 
more radical constitutional changes by parliamentary means. 
Mr. Huszaf is eager that the activity of a radical section of 
Hungarian socialists in this country be known as not represent- 
ing the bulk of Hungarian laborers in the United States or of 
any large section of the socialists i in Hungary itself. Their 


“connection in Europe, he says, is rather with the few hundred 


extremists, all of them refugees, who, from Vienna as their 
center, try to foment another revolution. . 

In reply to questions relating to the suppression a ‘free 
speech, Mr. Huszar admitted that martial law prevailed ‘in 
Hungary at the present time; it was, in his opinion, the only 
means of putting down excesses and outrages against any sec: 
tion of the people. A strong censorship is maintained to pre- 
vent the publication of articles fomenting violence, whether 
from a Bolshevist or an anti-Semitic motive; but newspapers 
of every shade of party politics (including Tew and Social 
Democratic opinion) appear regularly. Many of them attack 
the coalition government either as too radical or as too con- 
servative. Freemasonry has temporarily been suppressed. In 
addition to lodges which worked for social and humanitarian 


‘ends, it was discovered that much of the Communist revolu- 


tionary machinery had been organized in other lodges which 


Mr. Huszar is in touch with different groups of Hungarians 
in America. One specific social service for which he is ap- 
pealing among his fellow countrymen and Americans is the 


gift of complete maternity outfits for every child born in 


Hungary. In spite of their disappointment at the American 
stand in relation to the treaty, Hungarians still honor very 
highly American goodwill as it has expressed itself in the 
feeding of 125,000 children in Budapest last winter. This 
was the greatest help extended to Hungary by any nation and 
came at a time when most needed. ie oe fc) 


MEN “SHAPED” FOR THE CHANCE SELECTION OF THE FOREMAN ON 


WHICH THEIR NEXT JOB DEPENDS 


HE most conspicuous fact concerning the 
longshoreman is his inconspicuousness,”’ says 
Charles B. Barnes in the introduction of his 
book, The Longshoremen. Mr. Barnes had 


* in mind the almost total lack of published information of a 
reliable nature regarding longshoremen in the United States, 
and the remark follows upon his characterization of the 
handling of cargoes. as picturesque and stupendous but “ lost 
in its familiarity,’ the “wonder of the trade’ and the 


“wonder of the worker ” being “hid from the eyes of a prac- 


~ tical people.” : 


With the epidemic of unrest during the past year, a more 


outstanding fact than being neglected in print, at least for 
- workers occupying the strategic position of the longshore- 
' men, is being able to keep out of print. - Yet with the glar- 
' ing exception of the strike at the port of New York late last 
_ -year—and this was due to dissension within the union rather 


_ than to a clash with employing interests—longshoremen have 


- managed for a number of years to adjust wages and work- 


ing conditions with a minimum of interruption to the ship- 
ping industry. Moreover, they have recently subscribed vol- 
untarily to the continuance of a national scheme of arbitra- 
tion, adopted during the war, and have agreed to accept de- 


cisions reached in this manner instead of resorting to a show 


of economic strength. The significance of these peaceful 


_ proclivities can perhaps better be appreciated if brief consid- 
_ eration is first given to longshoremen and longshore work. 


Longshoremen load and unload ships. The name is a con- 


traction of alongshoremen, the “a” being first replaced by an 


apostrophe and the latter finally dropped. In the British 


Isles the term docker is most commonly used, though water- 


‘side worker is a general expression covering this type of work. 
There are probably 125,000 longshoremen in the United 


Peace along Shore 


How the Longshoremen Settle Differences with Employers 
By B. M. Squires 


States, more then 40,000 being employed in the port of New 
York alone. 

The common conception of the longshoreman is that he 
belongs to the class of unemployables. He is pictured as one 
who will not work regularly and to whom longshore work 
appeals because it permits frequent jags of idleness. He is 
thus regarded as but one step removed from the hobo who 
works not at all. ‘The reason for this misconception is due 
in part to ignorance of longshore work and longshoremen, and 
in part to the tendency to measure the man by the job he 
works at. 

In a degree, at least, any job does typify: the man who 
performs it and there is unfortunately in the longshore in- 
dustry, as in other industries of an irregular or casual nature, 


too little effort in the direction of placing the industry on a 


better economic basis and attracting a better class of men to 
it. The work of loading and unloading ships is not done — 
under modern factory conditions. For one thing, the work 
is extremely casual and too often it is assumed that it calls 
for a particular brand of industrial outcast. Objectionable 
features are looked upon as inherent in the business, neces- 
sitating a higher wage rate perhaps than the going rate for 
ordinary labor but not amenable to change. 

The absence of a steady force of men, together with cor- 
tespondingly high wages, does serve to attract floaters and 
men temporarily out of work, but in spite of this there is 
found in the longshore industry a large body of men who are 
“regular” longshoremen or dockers, who work regularly 
whenever work is to be had, whose pay envelopes are all 
from the same employer, who rear families and who are in 
all ways self-respecting citizens. It is to this type of long- 
shoreman that credit must be given for the regard in which 
orderly procedure in wage adjustment has come to be held, 
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Delays of. dene lene. in| coast- . 
of a day or more in overseas service, are 
ter of course, Consider also that a hundred 
f ay be i in as port like New York today; one- 
Under such circumstances it is” 
st iy haere work is casual. ‘The work 
unloading must be so distributed that a lim- 
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high wages and, for a limited see 7 


throughout the year. 


hus. while longshore work attracts the 


i the man out of a job, it serves also to develop 
of work. The prospect of big mone 


men eo ee ae, ‘will be ey if. 
ad when work is to be done. When a ship | 
5 wireless, by bulletin or otherwise, men begin. 
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. INDUSTRIAL, RELATIONS IN THE 
_LONGSHORE INDUSTRY 
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lance that conditions of 
amployment in the _ long- 
hore industry were most 
unfavorable for the develop- 
| ment of class-consciousness 
as reflected in labor organi- 
| zations, and that this might 
explain the infrequency of 
concerted action in the form 
f strikes. In the port of 
New York, for example, 
what with the oes tenure 


“certainty of some _ being 
urned away, the doctrine 
‘of every man for himself 
would strike the observer as 
bread and butter economics, 
and the likelihood of em- 
ie loyers submitting to any 


orm of union dictation 
ould appear remote in- 
eed» However, there is 


carcely a port in the United 
tates in which longshore- 
“men are not_ organized 
wholly or in part or in which union preference in employment 
is not accorded. How this has been brought about in oppo- 
ition to the most fundamental law of supply and demand 
~ would make too long a story, but there are certain phases 
\f organization activity that help to explain the present sit- 
ation and may be touched upon briefly. 
- First, it may be said in general that the very circumstances 
hat Te employment precarious may force organization for 
"protection. If men standing in line for employment observe 
: A their numbers increased daily by the newly arrived immi- 
‘grant or by the floater looking for a job, men whe turn to 
the water front as the most convenient place to find work, 
4 and if men seeking a wage increase find their way blocked 
© by those same newcomers to whom the prevailing rate is 
"attractive and who are ready to take any: place vacated, it 
is an instinctive thing to seek some way of safeguarding the 
-means of livelihood. 
Early organizations of longshoremen were not closely af- 
a - filiated through any central body. Here and there indepen- 
i dent unions were formed, flourished for a time and were for- 
et gotten. A few rival organizations sprang up and much of 
the energy that might have been used in bettering the con- 
"dition of longshore labor was expended in union wrangling. 
“In short, organization of the longshoremen has been compara- 
tively easy to accomplish but exceedingly difficult to maintain, 
thus following the usual organization experience of casual 
workers particularly where numerous nationalities are repre- 
sented. 

A few serious strikes occurred during this early history but 
im any real test of strength steamship interests proved the 
_ stronger and the strike was followed by temporary disorgani- 
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THOMAS Y. 0’CONNOR 


Since 1908 international president of the longshoremen’s association 
—“a man who believes in adjustment by peaceful means wherever 
possible and in the observance a agreements,” 
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zation of the union. This 
was due in part to bad 
leadership, in part to the 
lack of support by other or- 
ganizations of labor and the 
lack of funds to carry on 
the strike either as individ- 
uals or as a union, and in 
part to the available supply 
of unorganized labor to take 
the places of the strikers. 
Not until the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation—the I. L. A., as aig 
it is more frequently ee 
—began its vigorous and 
extensive organizing cam- 
paign in 1908 did longshores 


1920 


was able to bring into one — 
union hitherto competitive 
- locals and apathetic or re- 
sisting individual longshore- 
men and make of that union 
an organization that com 

_ manded the respect and con- 
fidence of shipping interests. 
This association was frst 
oreaniees on the 


though a few locals of marine workers and lone 
were organized on the Pacific coast and in southern por 
Previously one local of longshoremen and several locals ( 


York. 

The. development of the - International Lonsehot ue 
Association from a comparatively weak and unrecognized or 
ganization in coastwise or deepsea shipping in 1908, to th 
present organization comprising nearly 500 locals with a com 
bined membership of nearly 100,000, negotiating annual 
agreements with the most important shipping interests, is in- _ 
separably connected with one man, Thomas V. O’Connor, 
who since 1908 has been international president of the associa 
tion. 

O’Connor has come up from the ranks. At an early age 
he began working on the docks in Buffalo as a freight 
handler. Later he became fireman on a tugboat and ad- 
vanced to the positions of engineer and captain. He took 
an active part in organizing the licensed men on tugboats on ry 
the Great Lakes into the Licensed Tugmen’s Protective — a 
Association which affiliated with the I. L. A. and still retains - ihe 
its affiliation. He became national president of the tugmen’s _ 
association, serving also as vice-president of the I. L. A. until 
his election as president of the latter organization in 1908. 
He has represented the American Federation of Labor at the 
British Trades Union Congress and the I. L. A. at the _ 
International Transport Workers’ convention. In 1915 he 
was one of three delegates representing labor at the New. 
York State Constitutional Convention. During the war he 
was director of dock labor in the United States. 
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th table face up and the rank and file stand by him. I have 

face organized. opposition at a mass meeting of 
when time after time he was hooted down as he 
d to speak. 
eed to ‘listen to him: ‘“ If O’Connor is wrong, you 
‘you can do, but don’t condemn O’Connor until 
ad a chance to be heard.” And then he has pro- 


os could not be doubted. Finally, “You have 
You gave your word to O’Con- 
He made it and 
broken’ it. Are you beni to give the black 
"ae It is your word, not O’Connor’s’ 
“6 It is rare indeed, whatever the oppo- 


too ph a one-man ‘organization. a is ihe 
, if any other kind ‘of leadership would have 
the longshoremen the concessions that O’Connor 
ed. Force had been tried with resulting defeat and 

tion. By personality, a reputation for square deal- 
firm insistence on carrying out agreements entered 


ae the eae at some of the fees. of the 
organizations. The net result was to give O’Con- 


ich in turn served to bring all longshoremen into 
rnational Longshoremen’s Association. Naturally in 
yin rival unions, the I. L. A. received the legacy of 
d leaders who at various times have sought unsuccess- 
regain leadership. ‘ 
of the progress of the I. L. A. has been made in the 
aparat vely brief interval of ten years. In 1908 the or- 
on had little hold on deepsea or coastwise shipping. 
. an agreement was negotiated for the first time in 
ort of New York. In 1917 the association became a 


nit d ee 
‘With the outbreak of the war, the Heike industry nat- 
ally received early attention in the effort to guard against 
terruption by strikes or lockouts. The Macy board was 
et up for shipyards. The Atlantic Agreement, so-called, was 
ered into in June, 1917, establishing wages and conditions 
of employment for men aboard vessels. In August of the 
same year the National Adjustment Commission was consti- 
tuted under an agreement signed by O’Connor for the Inter- 
“national Longshoremen’s Association, by the vice-chairman of 
‘the Shipping Board, the secretary of war, the secretary of 
labor, the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
~ and on behalf of the principal shipping interests of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, then more or less under the control 


him by pee means, a it is Pee se 


omes to a show down O’Connor lays the cards on Bey at the port were kept. wellan advance 0: 


I have heard him say, when the crowd 


fact, much of the success of the commission must | 
to ‘the character of men serving on it. 


parties. With a few minor exceptions this provision 


, O'Connor was able early in the game to convince some . 
he & 


an oe aes Bering up a national BEY for the © 


by the commission in other ports and that it ‘was the: 
to concede the eight-hour day. i 
‘The: I. L. A. was hitbbidlsa on the commission n by ( 


ee as alternates on occasion. 
represented at first by its vichiae ante Rapin B. St 
who served as chairman of the commission. Ex 
Robert P. Bass, and later Prof. William Z. Ripley o 
University, succeeded as Shipping Board representative 
chairman of the commission. Other members of the 
sion were men of equally wide. experience in de 
labor matters and little disposed to stand on tec 


understanding of the problems involved i in Wage js 


in hele awards. 
No provision was made for enforcement of eid ine 
first agreement, but it was stated sei work sales conti 


a ‘that all adjustments of wages, fica and “condit 
made by the commission should be final and binding on 


as 
faithfully carried out. 5 ; 
As the war went on and demands upon “the man power of 
the nation became more exacting, while shipping activities in- 
creased, the problem was faced of a probable shortage of labor 
to load and unload the ships and the necessity of shifting such 
labor from coastwise to. deepsea or from port to port. To de 
this without friction it was necessary to standardize wages 
and working conditions. Accordingly, in October, 1918, upor 
the expiration of many of the then expiring agreements. al 
awards, the commission appointed a general hearing 
awarded a uniform rate of wages to deepsea longshoremen: 
north Atlantic and Gulf ports with an eight-hour day and the 
Saturday half holiday. An identical award was made to coast; 
wise longshoremen in north Atlantic ports. Shortly there: 
after the armistice was signed and the occasion giving rise tc 
the movement for uniformity was not so apparent though the 
continued demand upon shipping precluded any immediate re. 
consideration of what was generally recognized as a wartime 
adjustment and, in fact, led to the acceptance of the principl 
of uniformity by deepsea shipping interests. Coastwise lines 
however, released from federal control and forced again t¢ 
compete with all rail lines, found themselves operating at < 
loss and upon the expiration of the award, as will be explainec 
later, were unwilling to continue the arrangement for alies) 
ing disputes by arbitration. 
The war gave a tremendous impetus to labor organization 
and to collective negotiation. This was undoubtedly true: o 
the longshore industry. As has been pointed out. previously 
the National Adjustment Commission was set up under wha 
was substantially a nation-wide agreement between the Inter 
national Longshoremen’s Association, shipping interests an 
the government. Only a war emergency would have mad 
such an agreement possible at that time. _ 
What is more remarkable, however, than saben biaee ts. ‘th 
agreement, whether cordially or reluctantly during the war, I 
the willingness of shipping interests to renew the agreemen 
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and continue the commission after the war. Adjustment ma- 
chinery was set up in other industries and functioned as war 
sagencies but of all such agencies the National Adjustment 
Commission alone did not lapse with the termination of hos- 
‘tilities, but instead was reconstituted on a peace-time basis. It 
is inconceivable that shipping interests would have been willing 
'to continue such an arrangement after the war emergency had 
‘ceased if the longshoremen’s association had misused the op- 
‘portunity for concerted action afforded by an agreement of 
‘such scope and by their strategic position during the war. 
| Credit has been given to the character of men serving on the 
‘commission, but much is due*also to the constructive leadership 
fin the I, L. A. which discounted the opportunity for temporary 
badvantage in favor of a position that would withstand the 
‘strain of economic readjustment. 

_ The agreement setting up the commission was not speci- 
fically limited to the duration of the war. However, it pro- 
vided for the appointment of some of the members of the 
‘commission by purely wartime agencies, thus clearly 
dmplying a wartime period of effectiveness. Whether 
private shipping interests or the I. L. A. would have taken the 
‘mitiative in negotiating an agreement for continuing the Na- 
‘tional Adjustment Commission is a matter of conjecture, but 
from the reception given the suggestion it may be inferred 
‘that neither side was willing to return to pre-war methods of 
adjusting differences. 

_ As in the previous agreement the Shipping Board took the 
‘initial step and called a Joint Shipping Industrial Conference 
‘early in June, 1919. A tentative agreement was reached to 
cl mtinue, in a somewhat modified form, the existing National 
‘Adjustment Commission, though Pacific coast operators re- 
used to participate in the conference further than to request 
iat they be permitted to make their own arrangements. The 
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All the nationalities of the port are to be found among the longshoremen 
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proposed agreement was submitted to the several associations 
of steamship interests and to the I. L. A., the latter transmit- 
ting copies of the agreement to its various locals with the re- 
quest that delegates to the forthcoming national longshore con- 
vention be instructed how to vote on the question. The 
convention went on record unanimously in favor of some such 
arrangement and authorized the incoming national president 
to appoint a committee to meet with a committee of steamship 
interests for the purpose of working out a plan acceptable to « 
both sides. After several conferences between steamship inter- 
ests and the I. L. A., the agreement was ratified, with slight 
changes in the original draft, by deepsea steamship interests 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts including foreign lines, by 
the executive council of the I. L. A. and by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

The new agreement provides for a National Adjustment 
Commission made up of five active members, of which the 
chairman shall be chosen by the Shipping Board, two members 
by the I. L. A. and two by shipping interests signatory to the 
agreement. “Che War Department, Navy, Labor, and Com- 
merce, may name advisory members. Employer and employe 
representation on the commission is by a system of alternates, 
two employers and two employes being chosen to represent each 
of nine districts, and to serve only when questions concerning 
a particular district arise. It is provided, however, that nothing 
in the agreement will prevent the same person being named to 
serve more than one district. 

All members, including advisory, may meet as occasion re- 
quires as a General Dock Council! When meeting in that 
capacity, however, they have no powers other than advisory 
and recommendatory. Among the things with which the Gen- 
eral Dock Council may conceivably concern itself are the 
“standardization of working conditions and wages, regulariz- 
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the evidence for 


ae were for a ede 
' $1 an hour on gen- 
go as against an exist- 
/ 65 cents an hour, 
d for an overtime rate of 
against $1 an 
_ expiring | 
oer crafts af- 


“for. Sidaia: 


_ interests on 


vig during direct nego- 
pe oHeine the rate 


ay any fatetial in- 
ase be unwise for the ship- 


ndustry in general prohib- 
any such increase. It 
was. conceded that the cost of 
necessities warranted a wage 
‘increase, but it was doubted 
“whether the pyramiding of 
wages was the constructive 
way of affording relief. 

Before deliberations 
completed, several 


were 
thousand 


the difference or dispute shall have been referred 
h according to this agreement or rules which may 
The several parties to this agreement 
mselves to give effectiveness to the recommenda- 
e National Adjustment Commission or its agencies 


ommission was formally reconstituted for the North 
: ‘Deeps . district on i ausocant 26, ‘1919. eating 


al cee was reappointed by the Ship- 
rad the terms of the new agreement, be- 


; lowe ay to replace eect agreements 
se | bined were siibenstted to paslenios tere 
directly to the National Adjustment -Com- 
thereafter identical demands were presented 


eepsea longshoremen of all Atlantic and Gulf 
as obviously impossible for the commission to take 


agree- 


-Representa-_ 
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any kind whatever shall take 


Prior to the 
and aie up a Ri wage 
further increase. 


was agreed by both sides to 


all ports: prior to me expira- 


A SELF-RESPECTING CITIZEN 


The longshoreman is not necessarily a floater or a man tempo- 
rarily out of work—the backbone of the industry is its large ae 
of “regulars.” 


north ip iets ports, granting ; an ‘increase of 5 
over the previous day rate, and 10 cents an. hour 0 
previous overtime rate, with favorable mod fications. 
ing conditions and differentials. ; 
In i issuing the award the chairman of the conser 
dressed a letter to the members of the I. L. A ; 
increase of 5 and 10 cents an hour was inte! 
measure of relief from excessive living costs, but that i 
of the President’s proclamation calling for a truce 
contests, and the effort of the government | to r 
the commission could not award more at that time. - 
was directed to the urgent need of getting back to a pe 
time basis of productiveness and the promise was given 
the cost of living was not materially reduced | in sixty 
if the men showed improvement in performance, the cor 
' sion would reopen the case on its own motion and consi 


Scarcely had the Aad been ieaica then longshoremen 
New York began to quit work, and i in spite of protests of 
officials the entire port was tied up in a few days. Coas 
longshoremen joined the deepsea men though an ‘award | 
not been issued to the former. 
which union officials were denounced. The award was r 
acterized as the “ Woolworth five and ten’ 

In view of the abnormal situation in which nes 
affiliated with the ee longshoremen_ were Mek i 


to work, and saga Ae to other clases of lonitiee 1 


‘commission was faced with 


any contemplated reference to 
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The case of the coastwise 
shoremen presented the gr 
difficulty. Evidence was intr 
duced showing» conclusi 
that the coastwise | lines we 
operating at a loss, and | 


alternative of granting no 

crease in wages or of legisla 
ing the coastwise lines out. 
business and taking away fron 
several thousand men t 
means of bv cteed Liane : 


did not decline and if the 
was a_ general increase j 
freight rates, making wage 
creases possible. . 

The result of the coastwi 
award was to threaten a com- 
plete tie-up of shipping in all 
purts and to stop for the time 


either local commissions or t 
national commission, Officials 
ot the by Bee continued the 


fforts, however, to regain control and the charters of a 
Qumber of recalcitrant locals were revoked. The press was 
inanimous in support of the commission. ‘The Shipping Board 
mnounced that it would use all the power at its command to 
yperate its ships. The secretary of war gave out word that 
Jransports would be loaded and discharged by union men if 
they were willing to work at the rates fixed by the commis- 
sion, but that in any event the ships would be worked. The 
Railroad Administration declared its acceptance of the award 
4s applicable to coastwise lines under federal control. Private 
shipping interests met and agreed to stand by the award. The 
secretary of labor appealed to the men to live.up to their 
agreement and return to work. The American Federation of 
yabor reaffirmed its principle of inviolability of agreements. 


There was thus presented a formidable array of public 
opinion before which no body of men could stand opposed for 
long. Whether stampeded by radicals who seized the oppor- 
‘unity to make tools of disgruntled former leaders, as the evi- 
lence would seem to indicate, or voluntarily quitting work 
r response to what they deemed at first glance to be a denial 
of just claims, the encouraging fact remains that the great 
Majority of workers on second thought realized the position 
in which they had placed themselves before the public. 

~The strike was not finally ended until the men had been 
out nearly five weeks though after the second week large 
numbers returned to work and by the end of the third the 
strike was practically broken. ‘The cost of the strike was 
enormous, some estimates placing the loss to shipping interests 
and to the longshoremen at a million dollars a day. The 
support given by shipping companies to authorized representa- 
tives of the longshoremen during the strike is paralleled only by 
‘the action of the railroad managers in the recent unsanctioned 
Tailway strike, and is evidence of the confidence of employers 
in the intention of the I. L. A. to observe its agreements. 


The commission had announced in its award that if prices 
did not decline within a given period the case ‘would be re- 
‘opened and a further increase considered. No such decline 
being apparent the commission held a further hearing on No- 
Freuber 19, 1919, and after a brief session awarded an increase 
ff 10 cents an hour effective December 1, 1919, to deepsea 
Tongshoremen at north Atlantic ports. In the meantime the 
commission had been constituted for the Gulf deepsea district 
ind announced a wage increase practically identical with the 
tevised award for north Atlantic ports. 


_ The final adjustment of deepsea rates made for a differen- 
ial over coastwise rates ranging, in Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
from I5 to 30 cents an hour. Coastwise men complained bit- 
‘terly that increased living costs affected them quite as much 
"as the deepsea men and that they were as much entitled to an 
increase. The commission had been given only limited juris¢ 
liction in coastwise matters, however, and had announced that 
'@n increase in coastwise wage rates was impossible until a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates occurred. . 
In the hope of making for a better understanding, the com- 
Mission called a conference of coastwise shipping employer and 
‘employe interests of all Atlantic and Gulf ports early in De- 
cember, 1919. A general willingness was expressed by em- 
Ploying interests to submit the question of an increase in wages 
to the commission as soon as a freight increase was possible. 
‘At that time it seemed probable that a rate increase to rail- 
‘Toads would be granted upon the return of the roads to private 
eration, and an increase in coastwise rates would then be 
‘possible. The situation appeared so hopeful that coastwise 
tongshoremen deferred strike action for the time. 


- The Esch-Cummins act returning the railroads to private 
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operation did not provide for an immediate rate increase, but 
instead extended the previous guarantee for a period of six 
months. Coastwise lines were excluded from the guarantee. 
A wage increase to coastwise longshoremen predicated on 4 
rate increase was thus clearly impossible until the end of the 


six months’ period when there seemed little doubt that the In-" 


térstate Commerce Commission would increase rates. The 
coastwise lines were firm in their refusal to resubmit the case 
until rates were increased. A strike was again threatened. 
Union officials urged the men to remain at work, but shortly 
after March 1, when all coastwise lines were again under 
private control, coastwise longshoremen quit work in prac- 
tically all Atlantic and Gulf ports. ion 

The strike came at a time when perishable foodstuffs from 
the South were on the market, and led immediately to protests 
and appeals from chambers of commerce and merchants’ asso- 


ciations. An attempt was made by coastwise lines to resume: 


operation, using any men willing to handle cargo, but this was 


frustrated for a time by the refusal of truckers and lightermen 
to touch cargo handled by non-union longshoremen. The com- 
mercial interests of New York have organized an independent 
in Galveston. 


trucking system. Martial law is in effect 
Whatever the outcome, neither of these reaches the root of 
the trouble. 


but at public expense. 


These experiences of the commission in peace-time would ‘ 
be significant viewed only as the working out of a voluntary — 


agreement seeking to avoid dislocation in an industry of such 
importance and concerning which so much has been said in 
the name of the American Merchant Marine. 
nificance also in its bearing on industrial relations in general 


and in any proposals for establishing industrial tribunals by 
whatever name. The commission cannot be said to have hit — 


upon any new and novel way of arriving at just decisions 
or enforcing them. Nor does the experience prove that vol- 
untary agreements, however painstaking the effort to make 
them truly expressive of the will of the majority, are neces- 


sarily inviolable. What is clearly demonstrated is that public” 


opinion can be marshalled to a surprising degree in favor of 
an award made by an agency to which the parties have sub- 
scribed in good faith, and that in spite of temporary defec- 
tion such an award will be observed. It is doubtful if the 


same force could be enlisted in favor of an award by an arbi- 
trary tribunal, however impartial,- to which the parties had — 


not agreed and on which they were not represented. | 


Wages of deepsea longshoremen are now 80 cents an hour in 


north Atlantic and Gulf ports and go cents an hour in Pacific — 


ports. ‘This makes a high terminal charge on shipping but the 
wage rate is justifiable in large part at least by the irregularity 
of employment and the necessity of considering yearly earnings. 
rather than hourly rates. The problem resolves itself into 
one of affording more regular employment to fewer men, or of 
accepting irregularity as inherent in, and a charge upon, the 
industry, in which case the more serious problem is faced of 
whether with such a charge American shipping can compete 
with foreign shipping, against which such charges are less 
due to greater effort to place longshore work on a sound 
economic basis. 


It is recognized that longshore labor is entitled to a wage in | 


conformity with American standards of living. If the commis- 
sion can make this possible without imposing an excessive 
hourly rate to compensate for enforced idleness, it will have 
an established place in the longshore industry as an effective 
means of preserving peace along shore. 


If the coastwise service is essential it must be a 
maintained, not at the sacrifice of coastwise labor or capital, 


It is of sig- 
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GROUP of ‘Chinede pilgrims was toiling down the 
long flights of stone steps on the sacred mountain 

at rises above Taian. “And now that we have 
ed merit for our souls, let us start back to our 
_a man who was completing his first religious 

7. “ No, no,” replied his more experienced companion, 
m st now go on to Tsinanfu and see the ‘eat water- 
1 _ Every year we go there after the pilgrimage, 
: the wonders which we tell at home may have 
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eat watermelon people” do not really eat water- 
are small and painted, and they live in a long 
ome of them are holding slices of melon which 
ased from a dealer who keeps his wares screened ; 
g - from the man in the opposite corner of the case, 
‘are exposed to marauding bands of flies and 

yf the highroad. Which of the two groups takes 
ind ich ‘escapes is shown i in the sequel ie beyond. 


e difference between being able to pull a rickshaw 
the dubious comforts of the family burying place 
mber of long defunct ancestors. 
a exhibit ‘Is lacie. is such an_ entirely new one to 


Sat 


ae of the Shantune ‘Christian University Exten- 
ment is described as seeing the “eat watermelon 
: ee the group in question iene only eye small 
e entire display. 


1 of missionary work to which the Rev. J. S. 
t of Tsinanfu is erdeyenge his life. The institu- 


al ie between the two civilizations. Established in 
n with the Gotch Robinson Memorial College at 


form of missionary activity justified the hopes of its 
er. Men who would rather have cut off their queues 
an enter a Christian evangelistic meeting leaned for hours 
the glass cases which illustrated some of the best things 
hat western culture had to offer. Great was the surprise of 
dignified mandarin when he observed a model of an English 
niversity. “I did not know that foreigners had schools in 
their countries!”’ he exclaimed. “ How did they ever get 
our classics?”’ Another long-nailed scholar, after examining 
some of the mechanical exhibits, declared that there was no 
such thing as electricity—if there was surely the Chinese, with 
their superior intelligence, would have found out about it 
long ago. The sceptic was courteously invited to hold the 
handles of a magneto-electric machine—and the very 
~unscholarly yell that went up a moment or so later indicated 
_ that the doubter would not be likely to ask for further proof. 
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averaged two hundred and fifty a day; in 1919 they averaged 
‘The institution in’ 


‘Tsinanfu in order to visit the museum. 


In the tatty part of the ieee ceases an e 
prefect announced that mister of sapiens 2 on t 


country, disturbing the rest of the earth dragon. A se 
of lectures was hastily arranged, and the scornful scho 
of past years humbly took notes as the foreigner cleared 
these mysteries. From that time on the literati class 
among the best friends of the institution. 

The history of the institution has been one of steady grow 
Its removal from Chingchoufu to Tsinanfu, the capital 
the province, and its adoption by Shantung Christian U 
versity, has given it a far wider scope of influence than ° 
possible i in the smaller city. In 1904, the number of visito: 


one thousand a day. During pilgrimage season an influx of 
five thousand daily is by no means unusual. ‘Worshippe E 
who go to Taian nearly always continue their journey - 
The institution 
housed at present in a series of semi-Chinese buildi 
enclosing several courtyards. In the gate-house is a room set 
apart for coolies returned from service in France—a room 
containing billiard-tables, chessboards, , books, and a glass cas 
of tiny figures showing ways in which the coolies helped 
win the war. ‘The men who have been in France hold their 
heads up and seem to have gained a larger measure of self- 
respect,” said Dr. Whitewright. “ Some of them, perhaps, 
having seen only the seamy side of western civilization, were 
hardly improved by the experience. But the majority stand 
out from their neighbors both in manner and in their desire 
for self-improvement. Some of them are learning to read. 
This recreation room has helped us to interest many in 
Christianity and to. keep up the interest of those who had 
already been reached in France.’ 

The first department of the museum proper is a ware 
history exhibit that would do credit to many an institution at 
home. Farther on one sees graphic illustrations of how 
China can prevent the disastrous floods that were formerly - 
attributed to angry river dragons. One colored model shows | 
the sweeping of torrents down treeless hills; the other depicts - 
the effect of forests in harnessing the paubalene streams. Ina 
case or two beyond, tiny men are pouring petroleum upon glass 
ponds to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes; others are plant-_ 
ing hedges so that sandstorms from the desert will ‘not destroy j 
their crops. The use of modern agricultural machinery, of 
up-to-date methods in fighting pests, and proper fertilizing 
methods are all illustrated so simply and yet so completely 
that farmers and students are interested alike. 

A large section of the museum is devoted to the hygiene 
exhibit. A walk down its aisles teaches one the cause and 


prevention of tuberculosis, the necessity for vaccination, the 
isease-carrying possibilities of the fly, and the origin of 
jalaria. For many centuries the Chinese have believed that 
malaria is caused by demons who enter the house on the backs 
of mosquitoes; in the museum they learn the scientific founda- 
» tion for this belief and also that screens rather than charms 
are necessary to prevent the disease. “There is a model of a 
} house: which preaches a sermon on the advantages of fresh 
air and the dangers of overcrowding. A candle which burns 
) brightly when the door is open goes out as soon as it is closed. 
| The more candles placed inside, the shorter the time they 
_ burn—a fact which gives the average Chinese from a crowded 
pp eusehold something to think about. 

There are other exhibits which excite great interest—a 
Pe globe which intimates for the first time to thousands of 
Chinese that the world is round; tiny ships illustrating the 
evolution of transportation from he primitive canoe to the 
) ocean liner; a roomful of dolls dressed to show the costumes 
‘of nations throughout the world; models of the Capitol at 
Washington, the House of De dieaene and other famous 
' buildings of Europe and America; and small airplanes which 
' delight young China even more than the gorgeous kites which 
| their fathers flew. An entire case containing representations 
/ of the marble monuments in an American cemetery bears the 
label: “ How western lands express filial piety and reverence 
| for the dead.” Another exhibit, designed to show the effect 
' of Christian influence upon western civilization, represents 
a street in Bristol, England—a street in which there are 
| churches, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and an 
) institution for defectives. 
| In a nearby case models illustrate the education of the 
blind in a modern institution. When the premier of China 
| visited the museum with his staff a short time ago, he showed 
‘more interest in this exhibit than in any other part of the 
building. Seeing Braille books for the first time in his life, he 
was unable to recover from his astonishment at the fact that 
the blind can actually learn to read. The most popular 
_ exhibit of all is the great Red Cross case which follows the 
‘work of the organization during the war from the actual 
‘battlefront to the reeducation hospitals. It shows the Red 
Cross supplies being carried by camel trains in the Holy Land 
z and by dog-sleds in Siberia. It shows stretcher-bearers cross- 
ing a shell-wrecked No Man’s Land, surgeons binding 
_ wounds in rough shelters just behind the lines, nurses caring 

- for convalescents in base hospitals, and maimed men being 
y prepared for useful lives despite their handicaps. The 
_ Chinese are especially impressed with a little model of a mes- 
_ senger dog being treated by a surgeon. The fact that even 
animals are cared for with kindly attention brings them a 
"clear realization of Red Cross ideals. 
_ .To sit on a bench near the door of the museum and. watch 
‘the visitors file past is to see a cross-section of Chinese life 
‘from top to bottom. One observes rickshaw coolies and 
_ farmers entering side by side with students from the govern- 
' ment university. A group of middle school boys pass with 
_ their teacher; then a number of policemen who have been 
assigned to make a special study of public health. A child 
of nine is dragging his screaming baby brother toward a giant 
model of a fly; an old man leans upon a stick as he tells Mr. 
-Whitewright that, because of sickness, he was unable to visit 
' the museum for ten whole days. Visitors who are tired of 
walking up and down the aisles wander into the auditorium, 
where a Chinese Christian is beginning a short evangelistic 
lecture. In one corner a lively argument is going on as to 
_ whether or not foreigners live in houses twenty-six stories 
3 high. A visiting diplomat from Peking arrives and is escorted 
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with due state to the official reception room, there to sign a 
register which already holds distinguished names from a score 
or more nations. 

Monday is“ ladies’ day” at the museum. No men are 
admitted, and the more conservative women feel free to 
venture out for a short “ look-see.” Missionary wives and 
Bible women explain the exhibits to them; then when they 
are tired, gather them into groups in the reception rooms, 
there to tell them something of the Christian faith. The 
favorite room of the women visitors is a small one with a pic- 
ture of the Nativity stretching across its side. ‘Their interest 
in mother and child leads them to ask many questions. In 
villages along lonely beaches of the Shantung coast or hidden 
far back in the mountains, evangelists are continually finding 
women who first heard of Christianity at the home of the “ eat 
watermelon people.” As the gate of the museum clicked off 
four million entrances in a little over a year, one can gain a 
faint idea of its influence. Managers who rashly state that 
they have the greatest show on earth should consider the claims 
of a certain Christian museum in far away Shantung. Dur- 
ing pilgrimage season evangelistic meetings are held hourly. 
Since the pilgrims represent types of people naturally interested 
in religion, the response is extremely encouraging. In the wall 
of one of the rooms is an exposition of Christian principles 
given in simple characters. Another room gives proof by 
copies of Bibles translated into forty different languages that 
Christianity is a universal religion. One finds evangelistic 
appeals written in the stately literary language. of the scholar 
as well as in the simple Mandarin of less learned classes. 

One of the most remarkable features of this remarkable 
institution is the fact that practically all the exhibits are 
prepared on the spot. Everything from the huge globe and 
the large model of the Capitol at Washington to the miniature 
stretcher-bearers in the Red Cross case were made in a small 
workroom by two or three Chinese artisans. On the occasion 
of a recent visit, an elderly worker was busy modeling swagger 
British officers for the exhibit of the coolie labor battalions. 
Pictures of famous buildings about the walls were all copied 


from small prints or picture postcards by a clever Chinese - 


artist. While it is true that maximum results are achieved 
with a minimum of expense, the financial needs of the museum 
are by no means adequately met. There is the question of 
heating, for instance. People who always think of China as 
a tropical country should be sentenced to spend the winter in 
a furnaceless missionary home. The museum cannot afford 
any heat whatever except in a few of the smaller rooms. The 
temperature in the main exhibition rooms remains below 
freezing point for months at a time—sometimes sinking almost 
to zero. Then, too, the appropriation for lighting is so low 
that the museum must close at sunset—thus losing the great 
crowds who are free only after nightfall. There is a pressing 
need for an auditorium that will accommodate at least two 
thousand people, for the assembly room where religious and 
educational lectures are now held is usually crowded to over- 


flowing and bulging at the doorways long before the time 


scheduled for the program. 

On the other side of the city is a smaller institution estab- 
lished for the garrison of the provincial capital. An auditor- 
ium, a reading-room, a billiard hall and smaller recreation 
rooms help the soldiers to pass their leisure time. The proverb 
“Catch ten soldiers and you will find nine thieves,” indicates 
the low social status of the military man in China. As the 
Chinese have always prided themselves on being scholars rather 
than fighters, the soldier class occupies the bottom rung of the 
social ladder. The welcome offered by the institution has 
aroused their surprise and gratitude. Around the walls are 
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to those who dared express such views. 


“1 7This article does not deal with conscientious objectors, who properly 
are included in the term political prisoners. 


2 Of the 166 I. W. W.’s convicted in three federal cases of conspiracy 
to obstruct the war, the American Civil Libertiey Union says: “The 
oy of the government in these cases seems to have been that the 
illegal agreement or conspiracy could properly be inferred from member- 
ship in the organization and belief in its philosophy ; and that once the 


constructive agreement had been established by proof’ of membership and | 


belief, each defendant thereby became chargeable with the overt acts of 
any defendant in pursuance of the alleged conspiracies.” 
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ce ee a sudden hover of leddes phe a ai Os te 
The circulars, written in English. and Yiddish, violently 
tacked the Recs policy of the United States, laying Pp 
ticular stress on the recent dispatch of American troops | 
Russia. The man Rosansky, who threw the circulars out 
_ the window, was arrested; and later six other Russians ( fiv 
young men and a girl twenty-one years old) who were respo 
sible for writing, printing and distributing the two circulars 
were apprehended. They were all indicted for Sneninaey tC 
violaté four clauses of the Espionage act. 

t 


The first count charged a\ conspiracy pending the war enti Ger 
many to publish abusive language about the form of governme 
of the United States, laying the preparation and publishing of th 
English leaflet as overt acts. The second count charged a conspirac 
pending the war to publish language intended to bring the form 
government into contempt, laying the preparation and publishing 
the two leaflets as overt acts. The third count alleged a conspi: 
to encourage resistance to the United States in the war and to at- 
tempt to effectuate the purpose by publishing the leaflets. The fourt 
count laid a conspiracy to incite the curtailment of production 0! 
things necessary to the prosecution of the war and to attempt 
accomplish it by publishing the Yiddish leaflet.® 

One prisoner died before trial, one was acquitted, on 
(Rosansky) was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, while 
three of the young men and the young woman were fou 
guilty on all four counts. The men were given sentences of 
20 years and ordered to pay a fine of $1,000 on each count anc 
Mollie Steiner, the young woman, was given 15 years and 
fine of $500—such sentences in spite of the fact that ther 
was no evidence that a single person was led to stop any kin 
of war work, or even that the pamphlets reached a singl 
munition Worker. All the young people involved were wage- 
earners steadily employed, Abrams and Lachonsky bound 
books, Lipman was a furrier, Rosansky worked in a hat fac 
tory, and Mollie Steiner in a shittovyaist factory. 


*From Justice Holmes’ decision. 


tof their lives did plainly protest against our Russian policy, 
out not against our conduct of the war. The English circular, 
\pecifically, repudiates the charge of pro-Germanism, although 
t does contain exceedingly violent language. As Prof. Zach- 
ariah Chafee says in a recent article on this case, it is but the 
same language “‘ which has been tossed about in every Socialist 
‘hall and street meeting for 70 years since the Communist 
Manifesto in 1848 until Justice Clark discovered in 1918 it 
)was a crime in war-time to say, ‘Workers of the World! 


Awake! Arise! Put down your enemy and mine—Capital- 
m!’” and that “ though the Yiddish circular calls for a gen- 


tates and the decision afirmed, Justice Holmes and Brandeis 
dissenting, however, and saying in part: 


In this case sentences of twenty years’ imprisonment have been 
‘imposed for the publishing of two leaflets that I believe the defend- 
ants had as much right to publish as the government has to publish 
the Constitution of the United States now vainly invoked by them. 
Even if I am technically wrong and enough can be squeezed from 
these poor and puny anonymities to turn the color of legal litmus 
per; I will add, even if what I think the necessary intent were 
shown; the most nominal punishment seems to me all that possibly 
could be inflicted, unless the defendants are to be made to suffer not 
for what the indictment alleges but for the creed that they avow— 
a creed that I believe to be the creed of ignorance and immaturity 
when honestly held, as I see no reason to doubt that it was held 
‘here, but which, although made the subject of examination at the 
' trial, no one has a right even to consider in dealing with the charges 
fore the court. 


oy 
f 


‘likewise illustrate the disproportionately long sentences for 
war-time violations of the Espionage act. Debs, the well- 
‘known, aged and respected leader of the Socialist Party of 


tentiary at Atlanta for alleged seditious remarks during 
the course of a speech before a group of fellow Socialists in 
Canton, Ohio, in the fall of 1918. Kate O’Hare, a Socialist 
lecturer (recently pardoned by executive clemency) received a 
e-year sentence, having been accused of obstructing the draft 
because of a speech made in Fargo, N. D., in December, 1917 
a prepared speech which she had previously delivered in- 
merable times before audiences all over the country, to which 
ecret service men among her listeners had never before ob- 
jected, but which due to local political conditions was branded 
as ‘‘ seditious” in Fargo. 

_ The cases of Albert Feiron and Anthony Stopa are striking 
illustrations of long term sentences for mere expression of 
Opinion. Feiron and Stopa, two Austrian-born citizens, one of 
whom as a result of his experience in the Austrian army was 
embittered against the military in particular and all govern- 
ment in general, and the other, in the opinion of those who 
knew them both, blindly followed the leadership of his friend, 
aired their radical opinions in a Detroit pool-room and restaur- 
ant on various occasions a few months after the United States 
entered the war. They said in substance that the men to whom 
they were speaking—including a number of draft age—were 
_“ G—d— fools if they joined the army, to be shot down like 
dogs, and that they were fools to buy Liberty bonds, as the 
“money they used to buy Liberty bonds was used by the capi- 


time at the expense of the working classes; that all the workers 
should tefuse to join the army and should quit their jobs in 
factories which are making war supplies for the government, 
and if they, the workmen, would join the I. W. W. and start 
a revolution in this country the same as they did in Russia, 
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The cases of Eugene V. Debs and Kate Richards O’Hare 


e United States, is serving a ten-year sentence in the peni- . 


to serve in the army. “fa 
288 men. Really this is the first instance that such a thing happens 
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the war would be over and the capitalists would have to go to 
work; and that the American flag was a dirty rag.” 

For expressing these extreme views they were indicted, 
charged with “ wilfully making and conveying false statements 
and reports against the United States army and navy with 
intent to interfere with their operation and success, and 40 
promote the success of the enemies of the United States, and to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, and refusal of duty 
on the part of men in the United States service, as well as to 
obstruct recruiting and enlistment.” ‘They were both de- 


clared guilty and fined $10,000 and given sentences of twenty 
-years—which were later commuted to five. 


Opinions, Not Actions 


Botu of these men, who are now serving their sentences, 
worked together in a restaurant, lived together in a rooming 
house and held aloof from the other lodgers. Although the 


neighborhood was extremely hostile to Feiron, there is much — 


evidence to indicate that he was not understood by his neigh- 
bors and that his embittered viewpoint was a result of family 


disappointments, and a disagreeable experience in the Austrian 


army, plus association with men who were not his intellectual 
equals—or possibly that he was “ queer’ with a psychopathic 
personality. A neighborhood bookstore reports that since he has 


been in prison he has frequently sent for books, such as Dar- aS: 


win’s Origin of Species and Descent of Man. Stopa on the 


other hand was ‘a stupid man, who unquestionably absorbed 


his friend’s views. Even though the staunchest advocate of 
free speech could not but condemn the sentiments expressed 


by these men, yet in fitting the punishment to their offense, _ 


should it not have been taken into consideration. that their 


radical opinions had never been translated into actions, and 
that, judging from what was known of their personalities, in 
all probability they never would have been? 


As telling a case as any is that of Vincente Balbas Capo, me 
a Porto Rican editor, who was sentenced to serve eight years 
and pay a fine of $4,000 for printing an editorial in December, e 
1917, protesting against the drafting into the army of Porto © 


Ricans who had declined American citizenship, on the ground ~~ 


that by so doing he wilfully caused or attempted to cause in- 


subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the — 


military or ‘nayal forces of the United States, and wilfully 


obstructed or attempted to obstruct the recruiting or enlist- 


ment service of the United States when that country was at 


war—two acts proscribed by the Espionage act. The editorial — 
in the Heraldo de las Antillas entitled The Topic of the Day 


related to a news item from another paper, La Democracia, 


which stated: “The provost marshal of the United States — 3 
has decided that the Porto Ricans who have declined Ameri-_ 


can citizenship are obliged to serve in the army.” ‘The signifi- 
cant passages in the editorial are as follows: 


Just as it sounds, the above statement [referring to the quotation ie 


given] is exactly this: “The provost marshal has decided that 
Porto Ricans who have declined American citizenship are obliged 
What one man decided is to be the law for 


in a nation not governed by an autocrat. 


The provost marshal has not the power to decide what affects 
man’s conscience. The law reads that all citizens of the United 
States are obliged to active service, to take up arms; but it does 
not refer to those who are not American citizens. Is it imaginable 
that a citizen of Porto Rico could be compelled, perforce, to take up 
arms in defence of the American flag, he who declined the privileges 
\of American citizenship so as not to be called upon to defend a 
flag that is not his own? Woe to that nation, woe to that army that 
oblige men as slaves to defend a cause for which they have no 
ideal. Oh, how dangerous it is to place an arm of defence in 
one whose feelings are this, Never . it is hard to believe 
af it sounds impossible that the provost marshal could de- 
cide to engross the American army with men whose ideals are not 
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ast resort, we ‘wil apne to the Father of Mankind, whose 
is ns are mightier, mightier yet than those of the provost mar- 
even so, mightier than those of President Wilson, if we 
ed to express our feelings thus, 

ing and publishing this editorial, Capo, whose first 


inderstandably to Porto Rico, has been branded a 


r case which illustrates how, due to the influence of 
d patriotism, an injustice which can not be repaired 
htly done is that of William Dodge of Buffalo, N. Y. 
ening of dene! 22, 1918, at a street corner meeting 


a ‘printer by fade slightly rippled by an accident 
was young, and also afflicted with tuberculosis—a 
us and excitable youth—in the course of his speech 
, and became somewhat excited and made certain 
rate statements about the war, saying that in his 
was not worth fighting for. As a result of these 
1arks he was sentenced to six years. of hard labor, 
erving in the Baltimore penitentiary. According 
ds in the community, the young man was an honest, 
eee somewhat highly strung, in no way pro- 


aiclicate: health hock say in all probability he sont 
be able to withstand the rigors of prison life. The 


A Motion Picture of the Revolution 

e a different type of case is that of Robert Goldstein, 
ng picture proprietor of Los Angeles, California. The 
, a motion picture of the American Revolution 
‘ed scenes reflecting to the. discredit of England, 
in his house in Los Angeles during the war. Gold- 
indicted on the grounds that to show such a picture 


tion, etc., among the military and naval forces of 
d States in violation of the Espionage act. He was 


‘Goldstein had not been instrumental in the prepara- 
of the picture—the alleged effects of which are, to say the 
st, doubtful—yet merely for exhibiting it in the regular 
itse of his business he was pronounced guilty of espionage. 
is case, as well as the others which have been cited, all 
d to the same conclusion that it was unsafe when the 
d States was at war to express or suggest any but the 
en rally accepted views on the subject of the war, or social 
d political questions in general, and that the Rogionane act 
was used as a dragnet to bring under the power of the law 
all those whose loyalty to the United States might be rightly 
or wrongly under suspicion. 
= When considering convictions of persons accused . violat- 
ing the Espionage act, it follows naturally that convictions 
under the so-called “‘ obstructing the draft act ”—another war- 
time statute similar in its effects—should be mentioned, al- 
though there were no long term sentences for alleged violation 
of this law. 

One of the most significant cases is that of two brothers, 
Morris and Joseph Pass, artist and writer by profession, who 


commission that we are not citizens of the United ; 
mentioned in connection. with the ey or ie feos "G 


mprisonment, which since has been commuted to three. 


bier & are Ted. in the indictment of 
conspiracy to obstruct the draft, etc., they 


lution at_a meeting in the Se: Temple « on Mae 3, I 
which demanded that od sabbipein sy oipaee seats milita 


:, should absolutely not pie dhe: prendie pe 
oriental labor” in order that the places of these workers 
were conscripted into the service should not be fi A 
“‘coolie labor ”—the only two acts specifically me 
the indictment, yet all four men were given the same 
two years’ imprisonment, in spite of the fact that in the n 
of many conversant with the case there is grave doubt wh 
actual commitment of the “ overt acts” themselves warra te 
such a punishment. BF 
The trial did not take place for over a year ier the ac z 
were committed. Joseph Pass had already left Seattle w 
his wife ‘and was studying at Columbia University wher 
was brought back to be tried. Mrs. Pass, herself a graduat 
of the University of Washington, is earning a living as 
stenographer during her husband’s incarceration. ‘Accordin 
to his wife and friends, Pass is of a highly strung, artistic tem: i 
perament, and is fast becoming a nervous wreck under priso: 
conditions. Both he and his brother, an artist as alrea 
stated, are doing manual labor. — 


Both men had an extremely high standing i in the commun 
where they lived. Disinterested lawyers in Seattle who wer 
interviewed stated they had been unjustly convicted, as ther 3 
was absolutely no evidence against them, and their names wer 
scarcely mentioned at the trial. ‘Their chief offense seems to 
have been that they were born in Russia (although they came 
to this country when they were children and cannot speak the 
Russian language), admitted. they had attended an. anti-con- 
scription meeting at the Labor Temple (before the draft 
was passed) and lived in a community where the — 


against organized labor was tense. 2 elete ae 


That the sentences inflicted under the Espionage act » 
practically the same crime were by no means uniform in the 
different jurisdictions of the United States, cannot be doubted 
by anyone, who takes the trouble to study a number of the 
indictments, and follow up the various cases. Take for : 
ample the case of Clinton Pierce et al., in Albany, New 
York. Pierce and a number of other young Socialists are 
serving one year for distributing a pamphlet by Irvin St. John 
Tucker entitled The Price We Pay, having been charged 
with violating the provision in the Espionage act which 
makes it unlawful to circulate false statements about. the 
war. In Maryland, on the other hand, at the direction of 
the judge, a young man who had been indicted for attempt- 
ing to cause violation of the draft law by distributing the 
same pamphlet was acquitted. ‘The defendants in the Pierce 
case knew of and relied upon the Maryland decision at the 
time that they distributed the Tucker pamphlet, and it. was 
but natural that they regarded it as an assurance of the 
legality of their own conduct. ag 

The statements which the state declared to be false have 
been summarized as follows: LA 


1.. That recruiting officers impress people into the army. (The 
government’s argument was that this statement was false since 
cruiting officers tele only to do with voluntary enlistments 


quad ; 

t 2. That people are being “dragged, whipped, lashed and hurled ” 
yinto the war; 

3. That the attorney-general is so busy sending people to prison 
who do not stand up when the Star Spangled Banner is played that 
whe has not time to protect the food supply from gamblers, (The 
jury was directed that the attorney-general is not charged with the 
‘administration of any statute requiring anyone to stand up when 
‘the Star Spangled Banner is played) ; 

' 4. That our entry into the war was determined by the certainty 
pthat if the Allies do not win, J. P. Morgan’s loans to the Allies will 
be repudiated, and “those Americans who bit on his promises would 
‘be hooked.” (The truth of these statements, according to the dis- 
‘trict-attorney, was disproved by the address of the President before 
“Congress when he gave reasons quite different from those given in 
the pamphlet.) 

|, When the defendants’ counsel requested the judge to charge 
to the jury that the statement referring to the Morgan loan 
‘was merely an opinion, the judge left it to the jury to decide 
‘whether or not this was the case, charging them in these words, 
whowever: ‘‘ Of course if I should say to you, when selling you 
‘a horse, and I knew the horse had the heaves and a ring bone 
jand a spavin—that in my opinion the horse was perfectly 
‘sound, I think the members of the jury could find that to 
‘be a false statement eyen though I put it in the form of an 
hopinion.” Under the circumstances is it any wonder that a 
verdict of guilty was returned? ‘The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the sentence affirmed, 
jalthough Mr. Justice Brandeis gave a dissenting opinion in 
hich Mr. Justice Holmes concurred. 


‘rime in one state was considered an innocent act in another, 
‘yet there were a strikingly large number of cases where sen- 
_ tences of varying length were imposed for the same offence 
in different localities. 

| With the end of the war prosecutions under the Espionage 
/act did not cease. As an illustration, there is the case of 
Morris Zucker. 

' Nineteen days after the armistice was signed—on Thanks- 
giving Day—Zucker, a young dentist of Brooklyn, New 
| York, made a speech before a Socialist audience. He said 
| in substance: . 

~ (1) That he was thankful that more than half the civilized world 
| had pledged allegiance to the red ‘flag of socialism; (2) That 
| the atrocities and casualties of war were no greater than the 
) normal casualty list of industry; (3) That he claimed exemp- 
‘tion under the draft law, but would be proud to fight “in the 
| class war in Germany or Russia; (4) That the military machines 
‘would eventually crush the forces that create them, and the Ameri- 
) can soldiers who had served abroad would bring back socialist doc- 
| trines which would be dangerous to the capitalists in America; (5) 
| That the peace conference would prepare an imperialistic treaty 
which the socialist countries would refuse to sign as Russia refused 


to sign the treaty of Brest-Litovsk; (6) That in a year the United 
| States would acknowledge the red flag as the flag of democracy. 


| For expressing these sentiments (after the war was over) 
| Morris Zucker was sentenced to a 15-year term in peniten- 
| tiary. He has since received presidential pardon. 


How the Law Is Administered 

‘Tue cases of several men, who originally received from 
15- to 20-year sentences, but who due to executive clemency 
have recently been released, are worth noting here, as they 
are typical of many others still held and throw light on the 
general administration of the law. 

| William Powell, a building contractor of Lansing, Michi- 
“gan, an American-born citizen of German extraction, whose 
sympathies, according to the community in which he lived, 
were with Germany, called with his wife on a relative on 
the evening of May 26, 1918. During the evening an argu- 
“ment arose about the war. In the heat of excitement Powell, 
pone to the indictment, said, referring to the German 
“atrocities, that “‘it was an absolute lie; that the government 
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own attorney. 


| Although this is an extreme illustration, inasmuch as. a - 
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hired men to tell these things; that he was not satisfied with 
the United States; that he did not and could not believe in 
the President; that the government was a lie throughout, 
and one could not believe anything he heard; that this was a 
rich man’s war, and the United States was simply fighting for 
money,” together with certain other similar statements, which 
according to the indictment are too lengthy to be set forth 
in full. .As a result of this conversation, Powell was indicted 
on the ground that he wilfully uttered disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous and abusive language about the form of govern- 
ment of the United States. He was tried and sentenced to 
20 years’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $10,000. Al- 
though the fine was later reduced to $5,000, it took prac- 
tically everything the family had to pay it. Powell was 
unable to secure the services of a lawyer and so acted as his 
Even though there was a strong sentiment 
against Powell in the community due to his German sym- 
pathies, the feeling was that the sentence was unnecessarily 
severe, and there was general approval when it was com- 
muted to two years. While Powell was in prison, his fifth 


child was born, the oldest being a girl of sixteen years. His 


wife was forced to rent out her home, depend on her rela- 
tives, and help toward the family support by an occasional 
day’s work, : 

A Pacifist Clergyman 


Even more striking is the case of the Rev. Clarence H. 
Waldron of Burlington, Vermont. A pacifist by conviction 
who believes that to kill under any circumstances is to vio- 
late one of the Ten Commandments, he so expressed himself 
in his sermons, carrying his message further by distributing 
among his fellow citizens a pamphlet entitled The Word of 
the Cross, which stated that it was wrong under any circum- 
stances for a Christian to kill his fellowmen, and that there- 
fore participation in any war violated the law of God and 
teachings of Christ. He was indicted shortly on the charge 
that he had obstructed the country’s military program by dis- 
tributing this pamphlet and by making certain oral statements 


in the presence of men between the ages of twenty- 


one and thirty who were subject to registration and likely 
at any time to be called for physical examination and inducted 
into military service. Although he was acquitted in the court 


of the indictment charging the oral statements, he was sen-| 


tenced on the other indictments, involving the pamphlet, to 
serve 15 years in the Atlanta penitentiary. The sentence 
was later commuted, and he was freed a year ago after serv- 
ing one year. 

“T won't give a nickel to the Red Cross under any circum- 
stances. ‘They are nothing but a lot of grafters. The 
statement that the Red Cross are helping enemies as well 
as friends is a lot of ‘bull.’ The war is carried on by a lot 
of grafters and money is conducting the war, and the war 
is conducted for the benefit of the moneyed men. You have 
got no, government ’’—so spoke William Bago, an Ameri- 
can-born switchman on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 
December, 1917, while he and a group of fellow employes 
were talking informally in a little lunch room used by the 
switching crew and yard employes in the yard at Hamilton, 
His indiscreet words, uttered just a few months after Amer- 
ica entered the war, were reported to the authorities; the 
man was indicted; tried for violating the Espionage act and 
sentenced to a 15-year term of imprisonment; later his sen- 
tence was commuted to two years, but in the meanwhile he 
and his wife suffered the mental anguish that naturally re- 
sulted from the thought that he would remain in prison for 
many years—an anguish the like of which is still being ex- 
perienced by that large number of political prisoners who 


ge: ra policy toward polit al prisoners en masse > this is) 
significant as it seems at first glance. _ 
i addressed Le fie: writer” to sag metal gen- 


ns. ante sete ‘were oie sdaeed ‘no 
7 there is no clear cut, well thought | out 
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RECONCILIATION De 
By Siegfried Sassoon ae ete 
\ 7 HEN you are standing at your hero’s grave, as 
Or near some homeless village where he died, . be 

iets Remember, through your heart’s rekindling pride, 
The German soldiers who were loyal and brave. 


Men fought like brutes; and hideous things were done; 
And you have nourished hatred, harsh and blind. 

But in that Golgotha perhaps you'll find 

The mothers of the men who killed your son. 


—From The Paths of Glory, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 


EARLY everyone when first coming in contact 
with suffering receives the impact on a virgin 
emotional surface; and because it is the deepest 
. suffering he has encountered he is stampeded into 
it is the very deepest suffering of all human experi- 
nce. This makes for a lack of proportion which, echoed i in 


jorrors on a ical plane usually reserved for selling extras. 


On the other hand, to the man coming away from his field 
vork there comes an inevitable moment when he feels the 
motional impulse, which has unconsciously buoyed him 
rough his work, evaporating and withering in the arid in- 
‘different air of the bureaus. Some field reports have to be 
ritten in the offices, but offices are nevertheless the worst 
laces in which to write them and it is perhaps why in such 
large numbers they are so dryly and indifferently written. 
ine is therefore between the devil of trying to forestall the 
vitable moment when bureaucracy will, as it always does, 
umph over sentiment, and the deep sea of trying to keep 
/inside of some sort of emotional scale. 

"Let it be stated then in all sobriety and truth that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross performed in Rumania a noble humanitarian 
rk in a sympathetic if imperfect way. It ministered to 
‘human and national life almost at its last gasp; for what the 
) Red Cross found in Rumania was no longer life at all. It 
s miserable, patiently endured suffering. America through 
e Red Cross assisted a smaller weaker nation so desperately 
need of help that the act transcended duty and became a 
ivilege. It saved life and helped lives, it restored spirit and 
pe, and before it came away the babies—those criteria of 
| a nation—serious-eyed ancients of four and six born and reared 
der the weight of war, were contributing to the shrill chil- 
en’s play which goes with the twilight hour all around the 
world. 

_ All this as being partly and largely the work of the Red 
Oss is put forth with the hope of keeping on the right side 
the line that separates sentiment from sentimentality, en- 
usiasm from exaggeration, but at the same time in recog- 
ition of the spirit of the givers in’'America who made the 
work possible and to whom the knowledge is due. The con- 
“ditions of pestilence and starvation which were encountered 
were bad enough to shock the most hardened of the Red Cross 


‘personnel into the realization that, like Abou Ben Adhem, 
“they loved their fellow men,’ 


es 


* and having succumbed to 
the knowledge, whatever man could do for man to offset 
What men had done to men, they did nobly. Four hundred 
“relief stations were established: 12,000,000 meals were dis- 
“tributed, and over 1,000,000 people aided with clothes, shoes, 
‘soap materials, fats and oils. Fabulous and astronomical as 
these relief figures sound, they were not enough. But nothing 
“would have been enough, because: 


In the summer and spring of 1917 supplies in Germany had im- 
“proved [says General Ludendorff in his Memories of the Great 
War], but they had sufficed only with the aid of Rumania’s wheat 

Fs ‘and maize. It would have been absurd, from humanitarian reasons, 

to spare the occupied area at the cost of our own country. [The 
feneral was not absurd. Judging from the results in Rumania he 

must have been most portentously dignified. Continuing his essay 

“on exploitation he says:] Occupied lands must supply the army and 

They must also contribute to the equipment of 


‘ ur people at home. 


| Abou Ben Adhem in the Balkans 
B An Impressionist Picture of Red Cross Experience in Rumania 
By George C. R. Twose 


the troops and our requirements of war material. [This naturally 
doesn’t leave much for the exploitee; his only resource is to die.] 

It was doubly necessary to exploit to the full the resources of the 
occupied territory, as the demands on the home cattle stocks were 
so great. Cattle had, of course, suffered severely owing to the war. 
It was a difficult business. Many were hidden in the cellars or 
driven into the forests, but: we were gradually successful in our 
stock-taking. The country was bound to suffer severely as the 
result of the continuous heavy demands made upon it—we should 
not have been able to live, much less carry on the war, without 
Rumania’s grain and oil. 


How Rumania was able to live without them is not sated 
The German devotion to home life (their home life) is well 
known, and first, all the crops, then, all the cattle and, after 


that, all the hospital supplies and equipment went to feed 
it. This left Rumania indeed a land to which “her poverty — 
had come as one that travelleth and her want as an armed 
“the destruction of an 


man”; a land in which all were poor and 
the poor is their poverty.” 


It was a land to which the Red Cross also came one dun 
March day in 1919, not to follow Ludendorff’s example but Bis , 


to establish one of its own. We came up the yellow Danube 
to a mud-colored town where as soon as the official welcome 


was over the poor brought their sick, laying them on the 
decks of our boat, in patriarchal fashion, because the hospitals —_ 
Back of the 


mud-colored town and the muddy yellow Danube, when we ~ 


were closed for lack of food for the patients. 


had disembarked, lay Rumania, a cold perspective of secondary 


tones—mud and dead grass under a black-frost sky with aa 


bitter wind blowing between the two. 
There was in American life, about the nineties, a period of 
great striving after refinement which was mostly achieved by — 


pale low tints of mustard-and-pepper, of putty and brown ee 4 


decay, for walls and hangings and floor and furniture. No- 


body believed it was possible to be refined in blue or pink. 


The Rumanian March landscape resembled that period, offer- i 
ing nothing of fancy or of warmth, but cold and low-toned 


like the world before dawn, with vitality at its lowest. Chill 
winds blew from the frozen steppes and the Black Sea, rustling 


the dead grass and whistling through the ribs of skeleton- it 


horses which, by thousands, still lay where they had starved 
and dogs had eaten them. It looked and felt like a land 


where Ludendorff had passed gathering material to keep the © EB 
home fires burning and leaving ruins for Rumania to shiver. 
in, As swathed in wool and furs we went forth to make an 


unnecessary survey of its nakedness, it was frankly impossible 
to sustain any credulity about life or mankind. 


We were the first friendly foreigners to enter the country,  __ 


which had been cut off from the world for several years. And 
what did we find? One does not wish to mislead in any 
way. Understand that what was seen was not all in the 


same day, by the same person, in the same place; but it was 
We passed from famine-bitten areas 


seen by the Red Cross. 
where it was just possible to maintain life by spartan 
measures, to areas where such food as grass and weeds and 
cabbage roots created a fine distinction between a struggle 
for existence and actual ‘starvation. 

To digress—at the first Red Cross Uistribution made in 


‘such an area, the children who first entered, clinging fright- 


ened to their mother’s skirts, catching sight of’a few beans 
that had spilled on the floor, literally threw themselves down 
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mothers were carrying away. Smiles there were 


he Rumanian is a very self-contained being, and chil- 
ith ae years of their childhood blotted out by war, 


areas were the strong survivors. ‘The weaklings, in 

srds, had frozen to death, actually, or died of typhus the 
ite before. We found every hospital stripped of its equip- 
d sages some of which were afterwards: seen at 


x 
dap 


S ae aes for lack of food. Those open had 
k, bundled in their own rags, lying and dying three 

_ beds of boards laid across the iron frames, and with 

eir rags to cover them. At one, they had had nothing 

for two days and before that nothing but tea for three 


the Red Cross officers came into the ward these | 


eit. Ginsias the hospitals Baden was 

| in all its forms of deficiency diseases, pellagra, war 
y, ey troubles, and glands swollen from eating cabbage 
As spring advanced the sufferers would crawl from 
ters and sit in the sun, a ently wees for the 


2g ay Rican: had. Peasant groups seemed 
horuses of Greek es voicing the ghostly seg 


a eiload of two hundred villagers, who had spent five 
veeks seeking grain in a better victualled Hungarian district, 


family; this provision to last for months until the harvest, 
which when spread to dry on the river banks, was to prove 
: partly rotten. 

_ These were men with women and children depending on 
‘i Pin for support—and all means and tools of labor gone over 

the horizon with the Germans. And back of these were 
widows, tens of thousands, with children depending on them 
for food—and their men dead at the front. And behind 
_ them were orphans, hundreds of thousands, with “ father dead 
_ at war and mother dead of typhus ”—finding food just where 


oe nth caring rere ne the ee ; 
of the summer’s day.” They saved from 
food for seed. ne lh their religious fasts i in a. 


Rane was cleaned and pate ee 


Twelve Real Cras Stations | 


our main Paiendis: was at gente ie eg: potas 
were along the line of the railway and were Galatz, 
Bucarest, and Pitesti. Mention of the railways mus 
any idea of a normal system. There were left in | 
80 locomotives out of 1,400, and they were such as na 
would be left. Bridges were down and fuel scarce 
existent. Lae + 
Briefly, the places selected for the Scieae. dee our Ww 
were the invaded districts and the battle areas. A misur 
standing with reference to appropriation and number so 
what limited our effort at first, and we had human m 
only for seven stations, Constanta, Galatz, Buzeau, Foc 
Pitesti and the Danube. Later, by the Shige gale of er 
Commission in cleats some of ‘its enbewhan an 


we caetaheed this eS and “ades Braila, Teles 
Campina, Jassi, twelve stations in all, 

The raw material we had was principally eatin | 
beans, macaroni, dried vegetables, oils and fats. On the 
vice of the dietetic experts it was decided to use a systen 1 
soup-kitchens as making for greatest economy in the 
the material. The great deficiency in the Rumanian diet 


‘fat, and we endeavored to meet this so far as possible. i 


term soup-kitchen is rather a misnomer, erring on the 
of thinness, as the food we dispensed was really more 
stew with a good deal of body and rich fats, supple 
wherever possible with bread. 

Each Red Cross unit consisted of two women and ¢ one mat 


and nearly all the women had had special training fo: 


work they were doing and all understood dietetics. 
sphere of the man was more or less the warehouse, t 
portation and to act as chauffeurs. The usual routin 
arriving in a district was, first, to call on the prefect, v 
represents our state governor. ‘The prefect would ind 
what districts and villages in his. administration he prefe 
should have earliest relief. The mayors of these villages w 
then communicated with, summoned to the prefecture an 
structed to prepare a list of the widows, orphans, and peo 
without resources in each village. This list was always unc 
scrutiny and. subject to revision by our officers. The villag 
were visited and buildings or sites for the installation o 
canteens selected. It is a wretched comment that even. 
a simple matter as this: presented difficulties, the necessar 
caldrons or kettles all having been taken by the enem 
cook was then procured and a local committee of resp ns 
bility selected. Material for two weeks or a month was 
out and recipes and quantities toy the ay was EN oe 


Were made at first and afterwards superintended by the Red 


ross officers, 

As except for a few cases we had no canteen material, the 
“ew was taken home by our clients and consumed there, and 
ae simplicity and elasticity of the arrangement permitted a 
yerfect adaptation to the needs of the people. The stew was 
viven in the morning or evening, as regulated by the working 
eed of the village; in one place a soup-kitchen was set up by 
‘4e side of the road and the food given to the workers at night 
5 they passed from the fields to their various homes. 


i: ‘Kettles and Clothes S 

N this way. a belt of villages around the main town would 
je quickly established with canteens working, and more ex- 
lended peripheries were added, as fast as time and material 
iermitted, until the district was covered. It had the advan- 
ge of specified quantities so that the warehouse stock divided 
the canteen unit gave exactly the number of people a day 
‘was possible to feed. It was a method easy to supplement 
ith milk and sugar for hospitals, special cases and very small 
/hildren. 

| The need of clothing was such as it would be in any coun- 
bey with four years’ hard wear on its stock and no means of 
feplenishing it. It may be mentioned that one of our first 
lfforts was to clothe the servants at the Bucharest Hotel in 
lirder to bring them up to American standards of decency. 
(Distribution of clothing and material was made on the lists 
iso submitted by the authorities and took place in each locality 
lis quickly as could be managed, as the weather was cold. 

} It must be remembered that the nearer the harvest ap- 
proached the more acute became the need—just as it is dark- 
mst before the dawn. So the development was continuous. 
Vhat spring and early summer gave to Rumania in the way 
Mf onions and small vegetables and roots was put into our 
soup-pots. Our final efforts were in the mountains which we 
reached last but where we stayed latest; the reaching them 
depended on mountain roads which were not passable until 
early summer. In the mountains the peasants have never been 
able to raise enough food for their own needs, but have bought, 
n exchange for their wood and fruit and animals. Unable 
they were at the time to find any food on the plains in 
exchange, and removed from lines of transportation, their 
reed when we got to them was grave, and every child in 
these districts suffered from pellagra. ‘Their want, however, 
never affected the charm and good manners of the Rumanians, 
and in their mountain villages where conditions would have 
excused any conduct they exhibited the most thoughtful 
courtesy. 

~ A curious fact had to be recognized, and that was that in 
this land, as in Russia, money as we know it had ceased to 
have any purchasing value among the simpler classes. “The 
economic system had reverted to barter, as our country store- 
keeper gives supplies for eggs and butter or like the old to- 
bacco currency of Maryland and Virginia. Rumanian labor 
Was difficult to procure except on an exchange basis, and Red 
Cross personnel at the country stations could get service and 
food only for their commodities. 

’ The Rumanians have, like all eastern and near eastern 
people, a passion for sweet things (though not more so than 
the Americans) and have always raised large crops of sugar 
Beets. Our sugar bags therefore naturally became money 
bags, and the unit of value slipped very easily from a metallic 
to a saccharine basis. Exchange was low. . Six pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar paid six months’ rent for an entire family that 
Was stated to be of great refinement. A small quantity trans- 
I ted a miserable rheumatic old couple from a damp room 
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with a dirt floor to two sunny rooms with wooden floors, and 
also bought beds. (To show that neither money nor sugar 
brings real happiness—the problem of physical cleanliness de- 
manded by the new environment filled the old couple with 
dismay.) Like all circulating media, sugar became a prob- 


lem, especially with the timid fiscal minds. If’ you gave it 


to the poor you might pauperize them. If you gave it to 
babies they might grow up with a taste for luxuries. Its 
dietetic value, its heat calories and muscular properties rep- 
resented nothing to the financial mind, become suddenly 
acutely aware of sugar as a unit of value. So it was kept 
largely for hospitals and given in small quantities per indi- 
vidual. Some children born during or just before the war 
did not know the taste of it. At the distributions, over which 
the queen presided, one-fourth of a pound of sugar wrapped 
in a triangular bandage, which would also serve as a kerchief, 
was considered a truly regal gift. Anyone who went with- 
out sugar in America would have felt really repaid to have 
seen the more than pleasure it gave to Rumania. It was re- 
garded as a symbol that the war was over; and something of 


-that sort, some one-time luxury become a necessity, become 


a memory, was necessary to stir blunted, beaten feelings. Like 
all currencies, as I have said, it brought its problems. It was 
prayed for, schemed for, fought for and stolen; it moved 
people to tears-and was the root of much evil. But also like 


mercy “‘it was twice blessed,” blessing those who gave in 


America, and those who received in Rumania, and was un- 
doubtedly an attribute of kings (and queens).- The same sort 


of thing occurred in Montenegro, where the monetary unit 


became an overcoat. ‘ 

After the sugar, the layettes were easily the objects in our 
stores which evoked most interest and amazement. They 
were regarded as so remarkable, as indeed in their beauty and 
thoughtfulness and thoroughness they were, that in some of 
the stations the Rumanian soldiers attached to the units asked 


for the privilege of giving them out—and the tenderness of 


these men for the miserable waxen babies, and their impor- 
tance as keepers of the layettes, was a happy mixture. | It is 
certain that no baby (the word is almost the same in Ruman- 


lan) in esse or in posse escaped their notice. We found that 


one layette would divide into enough for six babies. One 
soldier, crossed in love, begged for a layette, feeling sure if 
he renewed his supplications backed up by such a provision 
for the future, his wooing would be successful! 


Helping a Nation 
WE were of. course dealing with an entire nation, through 
its government and official heads. Our main concern and 
warmest interest settled in the million or so whom we helped 


to clothe and nourish, but beside these there were dealings — 


with various heads and minor functionaries. Among these we 
found many able prefects with the good of their people at 


heart and many other devoted public servants with whom we — 


were able to cooperate splendidly. This quality of a sympa- 
thetic public spirit backed by intelligence found its highest 
expression in the queen, who was keenly aware of what we 
were able to do for her people. One speaks and thinks of 
her primarily as an intelligent, spirited woman, and her posi- 
tion occurs in the back of the mind as a natural but minor 
quality. In the days of the occupation when all the world 
seemed to be misery and mud, she would aid at the Red 
Cross distributions, not in any perfunctory manner, but by 
putting on an apron and turning up her sleeves, and as the 
long lines passed before her, she looked at each person, de- 
ciding what they needed and selecting the appropriate objects 
herself. As co-worker, hostess, chairman of committee, Ru- 
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“1919, ‘But ee since Speman, was faint 
own efforts as represented by her crops, the conditions 
ely agricultural country became steadily worse up 
e moment of the harvest. In July it was therefore de- 
ded to continue the work to September, and the minute 
ae bat her own resources in hand, the Civilian Relief 


‘e ¢ supre ; Case awi 
ely it lee the coidetion: of the den 
road unions for increased ‘wages for eir membe 
nough, the seceding unionists who t1 
ed the wage question upon the attention 
hemselves directly represented on the 
the hearings. The whole power of the Railroad 
wise y, was used to bulwark the positions 
ecognized unions. The “ outlaws” aided 
they could not save. The experience is not 
in n human Bee Fi or many big: the Railroad 


the ni es ner pan of the naan in our dase program. 
2 One ie with SLoaagnod friends and for Rumania itself, 


4 ae the sen picaoieeit ‘anti 
- down some of the considerations which the 


- Increase Mane } Board ‘was instructed to Rediys to such wes 4 


VE months ago President William G. Lee of the 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen made a memorable 
a alee canes In ne ieee of the trainmen i Whetticarty Grube enlee ment! 
WEE Se ent Wilson was informed of the unrest agitating 4.) The training and skill required. ' ie ey 5 
he railroad workers. Lee stated the case of the trainmen with 5s The degree and responsibility. tant a a 
e cost of living was bearing heavily upon them. (6. The character and regularity of employment; and 
re convinced that their wages had not been raised a Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the 
ely with the rise in 1 the prices of living necessities. ‘of previous oh eae orders or adjustments. a 
The wage increases to be granted were to be carpus 
the scales established by the United States Railroad Adr 
rue ee ee that Lisi wages were ine pe 


Cra y The Neale of wages paid for Sonithge ‘come in ibis 
2. The relation between wages and the cost of f erie, 


s Sa. ‘wages. But if pikes were not ae 
i 2 transp rtation unions would be.compelled to seek advances. 
ent expressed sympathy with. this point of view. statement cetiie forth ‘the facts. 
. Congress with a request for legislation on the au- ( 
tie an anti-high cost of living crusade might _ the Senate. This report showed that very large majorities o 
nn. “The subsequent campaign against prices has railroad. employes got less than the sums estimated b: 
10 famous success. Whether Congress or the execu- ernment economists to be necessary to support average fi 
rtment is culpable for this failure is now a matter in health and decency. A very small minority of ra 
@ disc ssed in the presidential campaign. ‘The important workers, it was made clear by Mr. Hines’ figures, got as m 
m_the standpoint of the railroad workers is that it as the federal economists had found to be necessary to suppo 
ecrorently a felt Staal to urge their de- families at the lowest recognized level of comfort. 
general situation was aggravated by the further fact tha 
the increases made under governmental control had gone chiefly 
vy view it, ihe demand for wage increases was delayed the low wage groups. Prior to the war, conductors, engin 
For during the early spring the smoldering unrest firemen and trainmen alone were members of strong un 
ng the railroad workers burst into the flame of revolt. By reason of their organizations they had obtained rate 
st especially, but men from all the classes employed pay much higher than those accorded workers not protecte 
ie running of trains, seceded from the brotherhoods and by strong associations. But when the Railroad Administrz 
‘med new unions. Their grievance was principally due to tion undertook the readjustment of wages early in 1918 thes 
2 | postponement + of their demand for higher pay. The most relatively highly paid workers were benefited least. The w: 
destr ve strike in the history of American railroads ensued, board headed by the former Secretary of Interior Frankli 
trike destructive not because of the violence of the strikers, Lane granted graduated advances which began at 45 per 
there was no apparent violence, but because of the great for the $30 a month men and which vanished at the 
ion from work. ‘The desperate passivity on the part grade. Under the director-general of railroads the differer 
of the workers caught the railroad unions, the transporta- tials between classes tended to be leveled. The loss in the: 
‘tion officials and the government unaware and unprepared. . differentials, attained as a result of united action throug 
Hr he. federal operation of railroads had been ended but the long periods of time, accounts for a part at least of the, un 
“new organizations provided under the terms of the Esch-Cum- which has affected the railroads. 
mins transportation act had not been formed. Hurried con- In making the present award the Railroad Labor Boat 
sultations followed the outbreak of the strike and the Railroad took into consideration the rules prescribed by the transpot 
_ Labor Board was appointed. ‘This under the terms of the tation act and other “relevant circumstances.” The board 
Esch-Cummins law consisted of nine members, equally repre- it was announced, “ endeavored to fix such wages as will pre 
sentative of the public, of railroad management and of the vide decent living and secure for the children of the wage 
workers. The board thus came into existence in the midst earners opportunity for education, and yet to remember t 
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Ohapin in the St. Louis Star 
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AS SOME SEE THE MIXTURE 


‘no class of Americans should receive preferred treatment and 
‘that the great mass of the people ultimately must pay a great 
Mpart of the increased operations entailed by the increase in 
‘wages determined herein.” It was, however, immediately 
'stated that ‘it has been found by this board generally that 
the scale of wages paid railroad employes is substantially below 
that paid for similar work in outside industries, that the in- 
'crease in living costs since the effective date of General Order 
No. 27 and its supplements has thrown wages below the pre- 
‘war standard of living of these employes, and that justice, 
‘as well as the maintenance of an essential industry in an 
‘efficient condition, requires a substantial increase to practically 
Vall classes.” ' 

© The board accordingly authorized increases varying from 
20 per cent to 27 per cent and averaging 22 per cent to the 
‘two million railroad workers of the country. Once more the 
‘lowest wage groups are to get the most important benefits. 
‘Thus the maintenance of way employes, who have never been 
‘paid wages which any competent authority regarded as suffi- 
cient for the decent support of a family under American con- 
“ditions, were accorded a 25 per cent advance. In the aggregate, 
engine- and trainmen obtained a 23 per cent increase. ‘The 
‘total estimated cost of the wage adjustment is $600,000,000 
‘annually. The railroads had already asked for increased 
revenues to the extent of $1,017,000,000 in order to earn the 
5¥% to 6 per cent allowed them under the transportation act. 
The total increase in revenues derived from passenger and 
‘freight rates will thus approximate $1,600,000,000 and may 
mean freight rates raised to the extent of 40 per cent. If it 
‘is true, as has been asserted by competent national transpor- 
tation authorities, that every dollar of increase in freight rates 
‘is multiplied many times by the sundry profit-takers who add 
‘their percentages to the new rates established, then in very 
‘truth an enormous new impetus will have been given to rising 
‘prices. It is this fact which in part explains the lack of popu- 
Tarity of the wage award. The brotherhoods and unions are 
Mot noisily elated, because they have gained only a part of 
what they sought. The railroad officials are disquieted because 
‘they fear the consequences of too drastic an increase in trans- 
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portation charges. The general consuming public, of which 
the railroad men are no mean part, contemplates with anxiety 
any tendency toward still higher prices, And yet, confronted 
by the facts, ordered by Congress to apply a certain set of 
rules which are undoubtedly approved by a great ma- 
jority of the public, the Railway Labor Board could have done_ 
neither more nor less. WiLiiaAM L. CHENERY. ~ 


Labor Swallows the 
Forty-Eighters 


\ , y ITH the emergence of a Farmer-Labor party at Chi- 
cago the liberal leadership of a third party movement 
by the executive committee of the Committee of 

Forty-Eight was repudiated, or at least completely 
subordinated to the will of the forceful leaders of the Amer- 
ican Labor party. 

The events of the conventions warrant brief review. The 
“48” keystone speech of Allan McCurdy, executive secretary 
of the committee, was a really brilliant appeal for immediate 
political action on an economic program. ‘The address was 
a trenchant attack upon the two old parties as the identical 
instruments of privilege, and upon the Wilson administration 
and Attorney-General Palmer for their betrayal of Amer- 
icanism; a stirring call to seize the present opportunity to 
build a real party of progress, 

Already the thunderous applause which greeted the scathing 
indictment of unconscionable profiteering by the monopolistic 
interests, which, according to the speaker, held the country in 
their grasp, revealed the radical temper of the delegates. 
There was a fair sprinkling of the long-haired strange ones 
of Roosevelt’s “ fanatic fringe,” including delegates of such 
extremes of purpose as Ben Reitman, who missed being de- 
ported with Emma Goldman, and Murray Schloss of Los 
Angeles, who proclaimed to all who would listen his faith 
“in the practical value of the constructive non-resistance 
philosophy of Jesus,” and explained the work of the Hill Top 
clubs of southern California which have found a technique 
for drawing together all brands of idealists. ‘The Single 
Taxers were organized—some fifty strong—active little men 


who kept circling nervously about the fringe of the meeting. 
But the vast majority of the 48-ers were disinterested business 


and professional men, and farmers and workers, with inchoate 
purpose, it is true, who had come at their own expense and 
some sacrifice from all parts of the country. 

The evident desire among the rank and file of the “ 48” 
group, intensified by the convincing appeals of their leaders 
during three days, was for unity among all dissenting elements 
on the basis of any necessary compromise. Among the western 
delegates La Follette sentiment was strong, and the statement 
of the Wisconsin senator that he would consider leading a new 
movement if the Committee of Forty-Eight and the Labor 
party combined their forces, effectively strengthened the senti- 
ment for united action. C. U. France, director of the mu- 
nicipal port of Seattle and brother of the Maryland senator, 
put the resolution passed by the convention and carried by 
him to the Labor party gathering, on a conference for amal-- 
gamation. 

The labor convention opened with about eight hundred 
delegates in their seats in Carmen’s Hall. It should be re- 
membered, if one would understand later developments, that 
nearly all of these delegates came, not as individuals, as in the 
case of the 48-ers, but as the representatives of local unions, 
district councils and central labor bodies; they indicated the 
existence of at least a measurable numerical constituency, as 
not even the delegations from large cities in the “48” camp 
could be said to do. John J. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Central Labor’ Union, and Labor candidate for 
mayor in the last election, in the opening talk made a stirring 
statement of the history and purpose of the new political labor 
movement. John Walker, vice-president of the United Mine 
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and Max’ Hopes ne Clev 2 
yhical Union—the new and old hairm 
-y—stood out, along with James A. Duncan, the Seattle 
, as the dominating figures of the convention. 


put upon the term “economic program” by the 
‘s of the two groups, wondered at the optimism of those 
ee elements so diverse in background and a si 

n 
t proved that the effort of the “ 48 ” leaders to effect 
gamation of the conventions on a liberal and rather 
te platform assailing ‘ ‘ privilege ” was doomed from 
The “48” convention and platform committee 
ie os three days, Sta Tes ane the real contest 


d scarcely been mentioned at the two old party con- 
received lengthy and enthusiastic discussion here, as 
vabor gathering. De Valera made his rather academic 
rish freedom, though Frank P. Walsh seems to have 
ically discerning enough to appear only at Carmen’s 
Swinburne Hale recounted the story of the struggle for 
erties; an eloquent Negro preacher from Michigan 
hg of “ Shame! Shame! ” from the floor as he told 


He ae: the Colored ONES and the aac of the 
Negro masses; Das, a Hindu agitator, made a 
tement of India’s case and purpose of independence 
oo belief in the quietism of the East; perhaps ‘the 


n, one of Tewaleyis lieutenants and a powerful 
of the struggle for political victory and economic 
the Nonpartisan League farmers in North Dakota. 


il persistency, strengthened by the knowledge of 

id them, won the day. The individualistic liberal- 
seorge L. Record and Amos Pinchot, the “ 48” 
ts, broke down under the unyielding pressure of the 
rr oe consciousness of the Tepresentatives of Labor. 


= aa on the plank calling for the payment a 
" expense by a te graduated capital levy.” But 


cticut, Robert M. Buck, one-time Socialist alderman in 
The short St. Louis 
“pl fered if the 48-ers became an Gadieceenibte part of the full 
tatement of labor’s demands for industrial and social justice, 
rudely phrased, but definite and unmistakable. Organized 
abor’s “ bill of rights,” which Mr. Gompers had taken to 
‘Chicago and San Francisco, was written in in full; appeals for 
he recognition of republican Ireland and Soviet Russia were 
ccompanied by a repudiation of American imperialism in 
Mexico and our insular possessions. ‘The political plank i in- 
cluded not only constitutional rights, and the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, but the election of federal judges for 
f four-year terms. 
The movement toward amalgamation carried, and the “48” 
Pdclegates travelled in auto busses and taxis to Carmen’ s Hall, 
where they were received with great enthusiasm. But after 
the formality of naming joint chairmen and hearing from-the 
“48” leaders, J. A. H. Hopkins, Allan McCurdy, and Amos 
Pinchot, who either promised support as convincingly as pos- 
sible in the circumstances or pleaded political exigency, the 


ie Lee 


e observant spectator who understood something of the 


_ Labor party convention resumed its regular order of bus 


AS” LABOR SEES ITSELF ‘ 


as if nothing of moment had transpired, and Chairman of - 
Resolutions Committee Buck took up his reading where | 
had been interrupted. 

The Labor party had simply swallowed up the ‘ “48” ” co 
vention ; spectators later had the unpleasant experience of se 
ing the c 48 ” leaders disgorged, amid much bickering; whe 
all had been said, Labor had its way. Hope of an exte 
new party movement that would challenge the old parties 
dead. For in the choice of a candidate, too, the more far- 
sighted and purposeful Labor opinion seems to have been 
pressed. The platform was of course far too ra 
for La Follette; but it was apparent that the leaders wa 
no such personality as would adapt the program to poli 
uses and divert attention from the sensational appeal to 
workers of America. ‘This carefully considered project 
capturing the American labor movement for political acti 
a task in which the Socialists have failed, must be recogni 
if the occurrences at Chicago are to be understood. Even alo 
and effective demonstration for the Wisconsin senator faile 
to stampede the convention out of the control of John Walke 
and the other. leaders. Perhaps they have learned from | 
history how costly to the integrity of their movement 
short-lived political enthusiasms have been. Parley P. C 
tensen, the presidential nominee, might be called the Hardi 
of the new Farmer-Labor party. He is a finely-built, pleas 
ant, and almost unknown Utah attorney, who was a deleg 
to both conventions and chanced to be named permanent chair- 
man of the “48” group. In this campaign he may be a’ fair 
stalking horse iene will determine whether the farmer group, 
which also had considerable representative strength at Ch: 
cago, can be persuaded to cast its political and economic lot 
with the radical trade union movement. a 

In any case, the labor leaders seemed to know what ‘the 
wanted—a chance to build uninterruptedly for 1940 with a 
advanced propagandist platform—and got it. The intellectua 
head did not, at least, succeed in growing a body at Chicago 

. : Francis Tyson 
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A SOCIAL UNIT SURVEY 


ITH its three-year period as an experiment in com- 
munity organization on new lines almost at an end, 
Lt: the Social Unit Organization of Cincinnati is soon to 
ye surveyed in all its activities and aspects by Courtney Din- 
ividdie, who has recently retired from its directorship. His 
feport, based on a statistical study, will appraise the whole 
flan and its practical working out. The National Social Unit 
}rganization will, it is announced, cooperate for at least an- 
ther year with the local Cincinnati people to demonstrate 
he full possibilities of the experiment, since its actual opera- 
Mions do not as yet cover the whole span of the three years 
)riginally planned for. In the meantime, the city organiza- 
i ion is dropping out as a promoting agency; and if the exten- 
ion of the plan. or its adaptation to other parts of the city 
commends itself to the local leaders, it will lie with them 
ere such steps as they may deem appropriate to bring this 
Dout. Y 


AMONG THE BRASS STRIKERS 


HE “test” meeting which the American Civil_ Liber- 
ties Bureau tried out in Waterbury, Conn., on July 
es 15, was undisturbed by the city authorities. Jonathan 
<. Day, former commissioner of markets for New York 
icity, and various union organizers spoke. ‘The test was of 
an arbitrary ruling established by the mayor and police of- 
icials, and backed by no ordinance, after a shooting affair in 
which one of the brass strikers had participated. City 
guards who have appeared, khaki clad, in the city since the 
strike, were at that time reinforced by state troops called in 
by the mayor. ‘The police rulings have effectively blocked 
public meetings of the strikers and have prevented even “ ex- 
tended speeches ” at regular union meetings of the machinists 
—in fact for some weeks the police have supervised every 
meeting of the union. 

_ The strike involves practically all workers in the Water- 
bury brass companies. While the machinists’ demands are 
chiefly for shorter hours and higher pay, the unskilled work- 
ets who spontaneously organized into the New England 
Workers’ Association demand a system of shop committees. 


UNION-OWNED FACTORIES 


N entirely new venture is to be got under way in the 
fall by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
a Union which, should it prove successful, will be epoch- 
making in the development of unionism in this country. The 
plan is the establishment of a number of union-owned, union- 
manned and operated factories and shops in New York city, 
with retail stores located elsewhere throughout the country 
for the exclusive sale of clothing made by the union. ‘This 
is to be no Rochdale scheme for benefiting the union mem- 
bership but is a direct attempt to show the public that the 


Organization can produce for the general good at lower prices . 


and with greater gain to the worker than is the case by the 
present method. 

_ The union maintains that the trouble with present cloth- 
ing prices is the profiteer—not the wage profiteer, but the 
Manufacturer of textiles profiteer, the jobber profiteer, some- 
times four or five of him in the gradual transference of the 
material to the manufacturer of the garment profiteer, the 
retail profiteer. In this arithmetical progression of the price 
uf the garment, the consumer knows only the last figure, 
‘4 
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whose bloated waist line he attributes to what he reads in 
the newspapers concerning labor unrest. ‘The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union means to wipe out the job- 
ber, the garment manufacturer, the retailer. Even granting 
the fact that the union must buy the raw material at the 
price asked by the profiteering manufacturer of textiles, they 
expect to be able to pay their members better wages, work 
their factories and stores on a seven-hour day, give the public 
finished garments at prices below those at other stores—and 
still turn money into the union treasury. “There are in 
New York city alone,” said Benjamin Schlesinger, interna- 
tional president of the union, “ twenty-five hundred clothing 
manufacturers who employ over 


money. With no ‘need to earn profits why then should we 
not be able to make goods at lower cost to the public and 
at greater benefit to our people?” 

This is the direct punch of the project. Behind it is a 
more interesting test: Can labor direct and manage its pro- 
duction? Capital the union has; there are 150,000 mem- 
bers in good standing and by the small assessment of only $5 
the “tools of production” become accessible. Organized 
labor in this country has only recently discovered the wealth 
of its composite group and that this can be used for mutual 
advantage. Now it is for the first time to take the measure 
of the ability contained in the aggregate union membership. 

Mr. Schlesinger points out that the creators of style here 
and in France are workpeople and that the union is afhliated 
with the organized Parisian clothing workers. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN CLUBS 


ITH over a hundred undergraduates drawn from all 
parts of the United States and a number of exchange 
professors always in readiness, Oxford University 
offers one of the closest personal contacts for Great Britain 
with enlightened American opinion. Further to promote mu- 
tual understanding, the Oxford University British-American 
Club was formed last year, with Viscount Bryce and the 
American Ambassador, J. W. Davis, as presidents and the 
Master of Balliol as permanent chairman. An Oxford corre- 
spondent of the SURVEY writes: ~ 
A great deal of work has already been accomplished, and the club 
has met with the enthusiastic support of eminent men in both coun- 
tries. Clubs of a similar nature have recently been formed in 
America at the universities of Cornell and Wisconsin, and others are 


about to be formed in other parts of the United States and the over- 
seas dominions of the British Commonwealth. 


It is our feeling that this mutual understanding between the two 


peoples which the British-American Clubs seek to secure would be 
greatly furthered by more popular support. Important public meet- 
ings have been held here each term and have been the occasion for 


important public pronouncements on the subject of British-American - 


understanding. 
Among other practical activities, the clubs have promoted 


an exchange of books on political, social and economic thought 
in the two countries. 


NEGRO TROOPS IN GERMANY 


WENTY important German women’s societies have 
combined in a national union to’protest to the world at 
large, and the Allied powers in particular, about the oc- 
cupation of German territories by French colored troops. Of 
75,000 men composing the army of occupation, they say, 40,- 
000 are colored, including Anamites, Tonkinese and Chinese, 
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fty thousand workers. — 
These men are in the business for but one purpose—to make | 
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Ireland im the Columbus Dispatch, 


\1S A LITLE THING 
NOW —— BUT 


wy WH 


TIME TO THINK OF YOUR WINTER COAL 


‘but for the greater part Senegal Negroes. These troops in 
part are billeted on white homes. This is the complaint: 

Ruled by animal instincts and standing on the lowest stage of 
‘humanity, these. men are constantly outraging German women and 
girls. In many cases, e. g. at Saarbruecken, the victims have been 

murdered. But more terrible still are those cases when women, 
ravished by blacks, utterly broken down in their honor, have to go 
on living. . . ; 

An indescribable indignation is boiling within us against such dis- 
grace of our women, but we are without weapons and can neither 
_ revenge nor keep off this wanton outrage. 

The French demand that the German municipal authorities should 
arrange brothels for the blacks to avoid German women being rav- 
ished. This was required by the French government at Mayence, 
Ems, Ludwigshafen and Wiesbaden. But this does not mean the 
stopping iof crime against the white oe but merely its sanction in 
the form of the filthiest cynicism. : 

The French government talks as if we accused the blacks and 
their savageness. But we accuse the French government of having 


_ taken colored men as troops for occupation. 


The French government and French army authorities en- 
tirely deny these accusations against the colored troops (the 
-numbers and proportions of which they also dispute). The 
Christian Pilgrim, a German journal published under clerical 
auspices, is quoted by the Matin as saying: 

_. The black troops of occupation behave themselves well. If com- 
_ plaints haye been made, they are directed everywhere against that 
class of shameless young German girls who are not exactly afraid 
of being seduced but who, on the contrary, themselves try to seduce 
: others. 

General Degoutte, in charge of the Allied occupying forces, 
says in La Petite Gironde, Bordeaux, speaking of the depart- 
ure of Senegalese for Asia Minor: 

It is with the deepest regret that I see the last of these men, They 
have always shown themselves deserving of their glowing reputa- 
tion. Through the cordiality, simplicity and, good humor 
which they have displayed in their relations with the inhabitants of 
‘the countries they have occupied, they have won the good will of 
all they have met. 

A Havas dispatch says: 


The departure of the Senegalese troops took place unmarked by 
the slightest disturbance. Some of the German women brought the 
soldiers flowers. 


A survey of the European press on this subject leaves little 
doubt that, the denials of the authorities notwithstanding, a 
serious social situation was created by the occupation of the 
Rhinelands with colored troops. It may be true, as French 
writers point out, that German troops behaved as badly or 
‘worse in occupied sections of France and Belgium; it may be 
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even that white French troops of occupation on the whe 

were less disciplined and committed more outrages upon civil 
ians than colored ones, as one writer affirms; but a nut 
of independent witnesses confirm the Eel truth of th 
accusation that white women in occupied regions were no 
sufficiently, if at all, protected by the army command, E, D 
Morel, the well known British investigator of white tule i ir 
Africa, writes after a personal inquiry: ; 

I have received conclusive information that the French militardl 
aré perpetuating abominable outrages upon womanhood, upon the 
white race, upon civilization. 

They [the colored troops] have become a terror unimaginable 
They are attacking women and girls, spreading disease, murdering 
inoffensive civilians and often getting completely out of control. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colores 
People, from reports received, believes that the Senegales 
Were no more vicious than any other troops quartered in aliei 
territory but on the whole rather better than most. It sug 
gests that some of the German writers may deliberately hay: 
exaggerated the facts, knowing well how stories of this kin 
would appeal to the prevailing race prejudice, especially ii 
America, Nevertheless, some of the accounts are so circum 
stantial that they cannot be dismissed as fiction, and the name 
of the associations signed to the appeal mentioned ‘above ar 
such as to leave no doubt that they are acting in all sincerity 


RUSSIANS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
I N the Survey for July 17, Josef R. Bolonski described th 


educational activities of Russians in the United States am 
what had become of them when the Department of Justice 
intending to strike at propagandists of violence, raided man 


of the schools and outlawed the whole school system throug 


which these immigrants had attempted to acquire a knowledg 
of western ideas and industrial methods. ‘The question ha 
been asked whether, after all, these schools were not entirel 
unnecessary since the Americanization committees and schoo 
authorities pride themselves on bringing the foreigner into th 
American school room and turning him outa full-fledge 
American. In order to ascertain to what extent private am 
public provision of educational opportunities actually overlap 
ped, Mr. Bolonski addressed a questionnaire to the superin 
tendents of evening schools in the cities with large Russia: 
population, asking particularly that figures for night school at 
tendance be given for adult Russians only, not Poles, Ukrain 
ians, Jews or persons of other nationality who may have com 
from Russia. This is a partial summary of the replies: 
RUSSIANS IN ATTENDANCE AT EVENING SCHOOLS 


Approximate 
Russian 
City Enrollment Population — 
EBlizabethe N.S] aad eee. 42 2,000 
Patterson) (Noy Jide sciee tele 12 Over 1,000 — 
PassayeybINcailiva) ayetveiaicanl eres : 43 Over 1,000 — 
Bayonne Noe es auika se Very few 1,000 — 
Lawrence, :Mass.......... 6 Over 2,000 © 
Chelsea,i Mass) wii ts) ciee sc 13 Over 500 
Bostom Massie sie lela Practically None - Over 8,000 
Pitésburehy Pas oun lew 9 Over 12,000 
Wilmington, Del.......... 87 in two years 500. 
Baltimore, Mdi*.:.......:. 169 3,500 
Scranton Bias aaiiiviccles « re 22 2,000 
Ansonia Comm.) sie siete ctrs 12 1,500 
Garyedade ee ty uae. 134 “Over 3,000 
Detroit, Mucha esi wise sas Hardly Any Over 20,000 


* None since Palmer raids. 


Here are some of the attendances of the schools maintaine 
by the Russian organizations until they were closed: 


WDietrOle Hei this vise aiietarnem ste eee Neel e Over 600 
(OUT Ter TOR RNa ar eRe IS A CAD Sich Over 400 
Pittsburgh ys.) iewlen rea hisses a aes 125 
BSOSEOR oy vara iiraL te Cinta Most iets Rhee Over 400 
Water bitaty ois asuidne saws = ae tariei ae Cima About 400 


In no city has attendance at city schools ever been as hig 
as that at the privately supported schools. These schoo 
invariably taught Russian, English, arithmetic, modern an 
ancient history, drawing nnd tecthnical courses, especially i 
engineering. They were, Mr. Bolonski says, non-politica 
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iz PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
‘By Edward Alsworth Ross. Century 
Company. 708 pp. Price $4.00; by mail 


the Survey $4.25. 


is is not merely another textbook in 
logy but the exposition of a system of 
logy which is the result of seventeen 
s of work. It is not only the most im- 
Ttant sociological work of the past few 
nnths but without question the most im- 
rtant since the appearance of Todd’s 
neories of Social Progress, and possibly 
ice Ward’s Pure Sociology. 
/ The work begins with a brief treatment 
Social Population in which interesting 
stics are introduced, especially in re- 
rd to birth- and death-rates. ‘The most 
itiking feature here is probably the claim 
the theories of Malthus are again at 
-In a limited but strong treatment of 
Forces, Ross contends that social laws 
not physical but psychical, following 
d in the theory that the social forces 
- human desires. Human instincts are 
d the original social forces and interests 
classed as derivative forces. As civili- 


ious direction, 
irt III, on Social Processes, contains the 
malk of the book—480 pages. This is sub- 
ded into thirty-eight chapters, including 
‘subjects as association, domination, ex- 
ation, opposition, stimulation, personal 
petition, adaptation, cooperation, strati- 
ion, gradation, segregation, equalization, 
ection, socialization, estrangement, indi- 
alization, liberation, commercialization, 
sion, ossification, and transformation. 
‘treatment of association is good, espe- 
lly that of the mirrored self. Under dom- 
ation is included the domination of parents 
yer children, the old over the young, hus- 
nds over wives, men over women, fight- 
‘over workers, the well-situated over the 
ituated, the conquerors over the con- 
muered, and the masters of the state over 
¢ subjects of the state. Among the means 
omination are included force, political 
ualities, corruption, patronage, religion, 
orance, and the sharing of the benefits. 
ie results are psychical effects upon the 
haracter of the people, being sometimes ad- 
antageous and sometimes. disadvantageous. 
treatment of the organization of effort, 
ll and thought is new and interesting. 
*rofessor Ross is fearless and timely in his 
reatment of the rise of great inequalities, 
fradation and equalization, also clear and to 
he point in his discussion of social classes 
ind stratifications in society. Distinction is 
nade between natural and social selection, 
. former deciding who shall live and the 
tter who shall leave progeny. Changes 
hat happen in society he calls transforma- 
ions, and those that are willed are termed 
eshapings. 
Under Social Products are treated uni- 
Ormities, standards, groups and institutions, 
ill of which are well handled according to 
he’ generally accepted laws of the evolution 
Mf society. The book closes with four bril- 
jant chapters on Sociological Principles— 
ticipation, simulation, individualization 
ind balance. 
Possibly the outstanding characteristic of 
he book is its wealth of illustrations drawn 
argely from the author’s wide experience in 
Serving society in all quarters of the 
rid, China, Japan, South America and 
ussia being especially used. Other out- 
anding features are the broad-minded per- 
yective, clear judgment and brilliant style 
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of writing. The book is not only a master- 
piece as a scientific work but it is intensely 
interesting. 

The work is not, however, an introductory 
text but rather a book for advanced classes, 
for it does not take up those practical, prob- 
lems in our life, like immigration, the Negro 
problem, poverty, crime and feebleminded- 
ness, which are so vital to the beginning 
student. ‘It treats rather the theory of so- 
ciety. For a beginning text it is a trifle too 
large a book—693 pages of solid reading 
matter—and lacks a bibliography and read- 
ing lists. 

From a mechanical point of view, the book 
is well printed but poorly bound. It has 
splendid marginal notes—which are of valu- 
able assistance to the teacher but offer a 
temptation to the college student to rely upon 
them instead of reading the text, 

Unquestionably the work will stand\as a 
land-mark in the development of the science 
of sociology, and no social science library 
will be complete without it. G. S. Dow. 

Baylor University. 


* * * 


A First Book IN ENGLISH FOR NON-ENGLISH 

SPEAKING ADULTS 

By Frances K. Wetmore. Chicago Associa- 

tion of Commerce. 95 pp. Illustrated. 

Price $1.10; by mail of the Survey $1.20. 

(Special prices for quantities.) 

Worked out from actual lessons in Chi- 
cago’s adult classes and approved by the 
city’s superintendent of public schools, this 
primer has the claim to attention that it is 
practical and based on experience. We 
would venture to suggest, however, that it is 
more a series of blackboard drawings which 


teachers may do well to adopt for adult be- . 


ginners than a textbook such as our foreign- 
born will wish to take home and study. One 
common experience is that grown-up studen 

do not like to be treated like children; this 
book looks exactly like a primer for the first 
grade and, though its subject matter is in 
part suited to a more mature mind the 

that of the young child, the make-up is likely 
to give an impression of mental inferiority 
that may be resented. Moreover, we fail to 
find in it that gradation from the simplest 
construction of sentences to the text of the 
national anthem which one naturally would 
look for in such a book. Bek; 


* * 


Tue GHOST IN THE WHITE House 

By Gerald Stanley Lee. E, P. Dutton & 

Co: 310 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 

SurvEY $2.20. 

“The, White House is haunted by a vague 
helpless abstraction,—by a kind of ghost of 
the Nation, called the People.’ Gerald 
Stanley Lee gives expression to what he re- 
gards as the common aspiration of the 
People—a yearning to emerge from the ghost 
stage and to take on tangible shape and sub- 
stance through which to give expression and 
to render service. This transformation must 
be wrought through the organization of the 
People—the consumers—into a large club or 
league with branches and chapters. ‘Thus 
organized, the individuals would have a 
channel for the expression and application of 
their constructive thought. On the individ- 
ual is the responsibility of arming himself 
with knowledge adequate for good judg- 
ment, with perspective for sound progress, 
with vision for comprehensive planning. 
Then shall the President.be simply the chief 
of a practical religion, and faith in the 
People—all cooperating in the maintenance 


of peace and order and a flag that has 


“white and blue as well as red. 


This book is already in its fourth printing. 
It deserves to be widely read. It deals in a 
fascinating way with a common experience 
and a serious problem. While it does not 
solve this old problem, it serves a good pur- 
pose by stimulating new interest and new 
thought. ARNOLD J. LIEN 

Colorado University. 


* * & 


PENSIONS AND THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘THEIR 

EVALUATION 

By Llewellyn J. Llewellyn and A. Bassett 

Jones. C. V. Mosby Co. 702 pp, Price 

$8.50; by mail of the Survey $8.90, 

The inadequacy of English pensions at 
the beginning of the Great War was admit- 
tedly scandalous. When the plowshare of 
war struck “deeply into the British soil and 
a citizen soldiery was called to the defense 
of the realm, the feeling of national respons- 
ibility to its, disabled defenders took deep 
root. The authors tell how England broke 
away from ancient trammels and adopted a 


forward-facing scheme for the care of its 


disabled soldiers—including training and 
pensions. 


While a considerable part of the book of 


seven hundred ‘pages discusses technical 
problems relating to the physiological 
grounds for pension awards and their re- 
vision, it contains much that is valuable to 
the social worker, 
tion, describes how nature compensates for 
anatomical and functional loss. It is inter- 


esting to note that these eminent medical — 


authorities’ declare with emphasis that the 
goal of the profession should be the restora- 


tion of function rather than anatomical 


repair. Functional restoration can be assis- 
ted by training until that which at first is 
done with painful effort finally becomes 
automatic. There is food for thought in the 
assertion that functional adaptation results 
more quickly in the case of a lump sum 
settlement than when a weekly compensation 


is paid, 


_ The principles of evaluation as set forth 
in Chapter XI are of particular interest. 


Workmen’s compensation is awarded upon 


Chapter X, on Adapta- 


the basis of loss of earning power, while ae 


soldiers’ pensions must be based upon phys- 
iological loss. This necessitates a guide in 
the assessment of physical injury which in- 


‘volves very technical consideration of in- 


juries and their results. ‘The contention of 
the authors is that pensions should be 
awarded upon the basis of loss of function 
rather than upon anatomical loss. 


The very thorough and painstaking way 


in which the authors have treated the sub- 
ject of pensions in all its phases and relations 
makes this book easily the most complete and 
authoritative work on the subject. 
J. C, Fares. 
Director, Institute of Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, New York. 


Re a 


THe INswE STORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
By Dr. Edward J. Dillon, Harper Broth- 
ers. 513 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $2.50. 

Here is another worthy attempt to relate 
and to interpret the work and motives of the 
recent peace makers. The whole volume is 
a bold and dashing and highly fascinating 
presentation of the facts, the events, the set- 
ting, the personalities, and the traditional 
ambitions which lead the author to his main 
conclusion: “Peace was at last signed, not 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points nor yet 
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entirely on the lines of territorial equilibrium, 
but on those of 2 compromise which, missing 
the advantages of each, combined many of 
the evils of both and of others which were 
generated by their conjunction, and laid the 
foundations of the new state fabric on quick- 
sands.” 

The opportunity of serving and saving 
Russia was lost in indecision. 
for the hellish atrocities and criminal tyranny 
of bolshevism must be laid in part on the 
Peace Conference. France had no objection 
to beautiful American principles so long as 
the actual provisions of the treaty embodied 
the essentials of the French demands for 
strategic frontiers, buffer states, liberal in- 
demnities. The treaty satisfied France. 
Japan had her way without extended oppo- 
sition. The pigeon-holing of the principle 
_ of freedom of the seas was the great vic- 
tory of the British delegation and the hard- 
est blow at the moorings of the American 
President (although the President was sim- 
ply following American traditions in yield- 
ing on this point). Italy and Poland and 
the small states gained, to be sure, but their 
gains were limited very largely to such 
matters as were at the same time of advan- 
tage to the principal allies, In dealing with 


the Central Powers the purpose was to re-- 


duce them to a condition of permanent im- 
potence. The one great advantage of Ger- 
“many, of which the Allies could not deprive 
her, is her greater intuition in sensing the 
tendencies of the times and her greater readi- 
ness to incorporate new principles into her 
system (such as the principle of the Russian 
Soviet—not bolshevism). If the Allies per- 
sist in closing their eyes to the fact that “the 
old order changeth,’ Germany will at no 
‘very distant day lead and lead with power. 

In his final conclusions, Dr, Dillon applies 
to the Peace Conference this bitter scourge: 
“Whatever the tests one applies to the work 
of the conference—ethical, social, or political 
—they reveal it as a factor eminently cal- 
culated to sap high interests, to weaken the 
moral nerve of the present generation, to 
fan the flames of national and racial hatred, 
to dig an abyss between the classes and the 
masses, and to throw open the sluice-gates 
to the inrush of the waves of anarchist 
internationalities. In a word, Prus- 
sianism, instead of being destroyed, has been 
‘ openly adopted by its ostensible enemies.” 

This volume is an account, as the pub- 
lishers put it, of “ What Happened at Paris 
—by a Man Who Knows.” It is interesting 
reading, as have been the books of other 
‘writers who attended the conference and 
also “knew” what took place. Each eye- 
witness has a different story to report. Each 
has a different interpretation. For the un- 
colored and just account that will pass on 
as “history” we must wait until the con- 
ference can be seen from a distance and 
in its proper perspective. 

ARNOLD J. LIEN. 
Colorado University. 
x * ® 


Tue CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY 
By Ralph E. Diffendorfer. Interchurch 
World Movement. 177 pp. Price $.75 
(cloth) and $.50 (paper) ; by mail of the 
SurvEY $.85 and $.60. 


The author is a recognized authority in 
the home missions field and in this little 
volume draws extensively on the results of 
a lon~ and successful experience. The chap- 
ter headings: Community Life, Economic 
Factors, Cooperation, Homes and Housing, 
Complex Community Problems, and Com- 
munity Leadership indicate the variety of 
topics dealt with. Together they paint the 
need for an intensification of church work, 
especially in rural and industrial districts, 
such as few people seem to realize. 

Somehow, the number of churches to be 
found in the typical American town gives 
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an altogether false idea of the work at- 
tempted or accomplished, both in a religious 
and a social sense. Often the centers of 
population have shifted and left old churches 
stranded in an environment where they are 
not needed; often they are merely empty 
shells that wait for men of vision and energy 
to realize their opportunities. 

More important, the need for missionary 
work where no elaborate church buildings 
of stone are as yet called for is shown by 
Mr. Diffendorfer to be infinitely the most 
urgent call for church people at the present 
time. The home mission agent as a “ mes- 
senger of American ideals and Protestant 
principles among backward, delinquent, op- 
pressed, and alien peoples in city and coun- 
try alike” is the man of the hour, if indeed 
Protestant Christianity is to hold such foot- 
ing as it has, It is his contact with realities 
and with “folks” which alone can. save the 
spirit without which organization itself be- 
comes a reactionary instead of a progressive 
force. B. L. 

ee & 


SocIALISM IN THOUGHT AND ACTION 

By Harry W. Laidler. Macmillan Co. 

546 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SURVEY 

$2575: 

Harry Laidler has carried through a long- 
needed piece of work in writing this book. 
Any one interested in the labor movement 
will use his book several times a week. 
Its mass of facts is not a mess, but an or- 
derly mobilized compilation. . Instead of 
writing opinion and propaganda and adding 
to the world’s confusion, Dr. Laidler has 
patiently collected his facts and classified 
them, and served them up in a cool, simple 
way. Nothing in the book would prevent 
President: Lowell from using it in Harvard 
and Sidney Webb would find it adequate. 

We may disapprove of the social revolu- 
tion now under way, just as it is permissible 
to disapprove of the Alps or the Equator. 
But it is more useful to find out something 
about it, and here is where Dr. Laidler’s 
book is a first aid to the ignorant. It is also 
a handy reference for the expert. The 
author is a learned doctor, a patient, modest 
scholar, sealed of the tribe. The first chap- 
ter on Waste is one of the best in the book 
—an original contribution on .a highly im- 
portant matter. 

Any sniper can shoot into weak portions 
of so large a body as this volume. ‘That 
simply means that the critic is impressed by 
certain developments which did not register 
so sharply with Dr. Laidler. For instance, 
I believe that Daniel DeLeon was a vastly 
more significant person in the world change 
than the author pictures him. Then, too, 
Dr. Laidler has almost a vice of impartial- 
ity. He writes on a dead level of descriptive 
Justice very much as William James wrote 
in Varieties of Religious Experience, where 
the cambric tea of Trine was poured out 
with the same gracious gesture that wel- 
comed water of the well from Assisi. I 
should like to see a tart treatment of the 
feebler guild socialists—a little of the sharp- 
ness which they dealt Sidney Webb. 

But these are picayune objections of mine, 
and do not blur the hearty gratitude I have 
for so excellent a piece of scholarship. On 
only one-quarter of the area of the book do 
I have any knowledge, and, even there, very 
little. But so far as I may venture an 
opinion, I find this book accurate, judicial, 
wise. ARTHUR GLEASON. 

i : 


Foop Facts ror THE Home MAKER 
By Lucile Stimson Harvey. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 314 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey $2.75. 
Mrs. Harvey’s work as town dietitian at 
the Brookline Food Center has attracted a 
good deal of attention. She is a woman with 
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a good background of home economic traip 
ing and teaching experience supplemented b 
homemaking responsibility. Her book shoul 
prove valuable for home and school use, ¢ 
pecially in sections of the community wh 
fairly good living standards are alread 
established. It would seem to be of far les 
value to the social worker in providing th 
kind of information which she needs in orde 
to help families with undesirable dietas 
habits to attain more desirable ones. There 
a great scarcity of material of this latt 
type. Emma A. WINSLOW, 
* * * 

OUTLAND vig . 
By Mary Austin. Boni and Liveright. 3% 
p. Price $1.75; by mail of the SuRVE 
195. : 
In spite of its fantastic presentation, Ow 
land is a “novel with a purpose.” Buildin 
about the idea of youth sacrificed to the acer 
mulation of wealth, the author has made 
tale of an unknown race of tribal peopl 
Mrs. Austin’s recognized concern in prim 
tive peoples lends interest to her fictitios 
sthnology, and the book is written with coi 
siderable literary skill. In fact, one fee 
that skill employed to cover a paucity ¢ 
imaginative details. Unfortunately, too, th 
book lacks relieving spots of humor. — 
FLORENCE FLEISHER. 
ee # 4 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEERS ; 
By John T. Faris. George H. Doran C 
319 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.50; by ma 
of the Survey $3.75. 


Largely composed of first-hand materiz 
often very picturesque in expression, this r 
cital of the conquest of the North Americ: 
continent is eminently suitable for high scho 
and college use. The author has accor 
plished a scholarly piece of work witho 
pedantry or tedious generalization. H 
bibliographical references bring together 
a very compact form a mass of historic 
material of interest to the student; but f 
writing of the book is so fresh and entertai 
ing that the general reader—especially 
his vacation trip should take him over a 
of the main pioneering tracks—will find 
a real pleasure to peruse it. ' 

* & & 
THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 7 

By Douglas Goldring. Thomas Seltze 

98 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Surv! 


$1.35. 

ToucH AND Go 

By D. H. Lawrence. Thomas Seltzer. 11 

ee $1.25; by mail of the Survi 

These are the first two volumes of a ne 

‘series of Plays for a People’s Theater, i 
tended to create a new English and Amer 
can drama reflecting the revolutionary pro 
lems in the world of labor. Mr. Lawrence 
definition of this new people’s theater as o 
portraying real individuals and not typ 
and dealing with the essential tragedy i 
herent in the clash of opposing social force 
is hardly borne out by his own contributic 
His characters are overdrawn, and his a 
tion, though enmeshed in a coal strike, h 
to do with struggles of temperament rath 
than of contrasting philosophies. 

The Fight for Freedom is a good pl 
quite apart from any pretensicns to be di 
ferent in character from the social plays 
the pre-war theater. It is, in fact, in dir 
line with the best work of Shaw, Galswort 
and Barker.. Intensely interesting as are 
well defined characters, it is the conflict 
war psychology (in its various manifest 
tions) and the new revolutionary spirit tt 
creates tragedy of powerful appeal. 

If the promised further contributions 
this series by Shaw Desmond and Hamilt 
Fyfe and the authors of these first two co! 
up to the level of The Fight for Freedo 
then the People’s Theater is indeed on 1 
way towards a great future, B. L 
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is “In the last analysis, the value of personnel service will be 

Li measured by the employer in terms of increased production, 
and by the employee by the opportunities which are accorded 
to him for personal development both financial and spiritual. 
Both groups will measure such service by the yardstick, 
‘Does it pay?’ ’”’ 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 
IN INDUSTRY 


y 


Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. 7 
Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


and 


i Alexander Fleisher, Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Pa, q@ 

ss The First in its Field 

fi Here is a concrete analysis of every method of securing better 
cooperation between employer, and employee, together with a clear- 

cut statement of its actual value as determined by its records when 

put into operation. \ 

THE HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRY summarizes the results 
E of the various methods of labor administration to date, suggests 
ee lines of future development, and embodies comprehensive interpre- 
he tation of the purposes and motives which have brought personnel 
and service work into being, with an authoritative reply to the 
question—Is it worth while to employer and employee? 

This new work describes in detail the value of scientific manage- 
ment, devoting space to the results obtained from such methods as 
profit-sharing, bonus plans, night schools, medical care, group insur- 
ance, industrial housing, employment management, etc. 


ee No one interested in these problems can afford to overlook this 
\. latest and most important contribution to the literature of the 
. subject. 


a At your booksellers or direct, Price $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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a he Pani Society f or Organizing Chari 
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Tes Social Service Department " the 
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cae QUALIFIED COLLEGE 
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Frank D. Season, Director 
1302 Pine St., Philadelphia 


bh TRAINING IN 
Rat sarily: Work nA 
Child Welfare | pag 
_ Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Social Work in Hospitals _ 
_ Psychiatric Social Work 
~ Community Work 
Social Investigation 
_ Public Health Nursing 
_ Civic Research _ 
ix oo Management 


‘NEW BOOK 


_ THE HUMAN COSTS. 
_ OF THE WAR 


“Like Gibbs’ Now It Can Be Told, and 
Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 
says The Survey, “this is a book to be 
owned and read—and like them it is 
readable. Mr. Folks’ subject is as impor- 
tant as theirs, and his competence is unques- 
tionable. . . . What we have is not a suc- 
cession of harrowing scenes, but the real 
explanation of what happened to the peo- 
Y, ‘ple.” 


- Here is a book for every tithing man . 
\%, and woman who would take stock of 

te the price humanity must pay for the 
wy. madness of war. 


\% Get it today from your bookseller, 

a ae CosTS OF \Y or fill out the coupon attached and 
mail to the publishers. The 

SS se hee % book is fully illustrated, cloth 
4 bound, and costs $2. 25 net, 
% or $2.40 postpaid. 


oo Piss , (Senn ere VY). HARPER & BROTHERS 


EST. 1817 
NEW YORK 


close $2.40 to cover 
arges on my copy of 


- among tiene 
| idious men and wo 

- veloped a technique in off 

| and a style of printing suited to 
wares and audience. Both aresucceed 


4 We print the circulars, announ 
ments, Tectetheade“icenally all of mel 
business forms and business literature 
of Taz New Repusuic and Tue Survey. | 


§ If you have anything to sell, or any 
| requests to make of a similar educated 
audience of buyers or contributors, our || 
{| services are at your command. We print 
| anything froma postal card to anannual > 
1] report and print it so that it is read sph 
particular people. | 


_ We refer you by permission to. ooh 
of the periodicals mentioned above. — 


Tl Korntc-Moax Printinc Cas 
| 100 West 21st Street New York City 
Telephone 8237 Chelsea ps: 


“THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK published under the ausclecs! 0 
‘Tuskegee Institute; an annual; paper cover 75 cents, board co 
$1.25 postpaid; a permanent record of current events, an enc 

- pedia of 523 pages of historical and sociological facts relatin 
the Negro. General and special bibliographies; full in 
Address the RAGES YEAR BOOK letated oes 4 aa aah nes D 


a Alabama. 


the poco is our economic arch 
haven’t the time to make an exhaustive study 0 c 
this system but—they want to be informed! a 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY has arrange 
for a series of short articles by Winifred L. Chap 
pell on “ Work-A-Day Economics for Women Citi 
zens” to begin with the September issue and run 
through the entire year, ibe article: will Re oon 


events. 


Subscriptions to THE ASSOCIATION MONTEL 
LY to begin with the September number should b 
entered at once. Clip the attached coupon Gea mi 
it today! : 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to THE ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY for one year, beginning with the September issue 
You will find $1.50 enclosed. : 


NAME 


THE SURVEY TWICE A 
MONTH 


BENNING with July, the SURVEY en- 
tered upon a semi-monthly schedule, to 

} tun through August and into September, as 
) part of a deliberate plan of meeting a rise 
jin publication costs that is little short of 
staggering. Printing has gone up 25 per cent 
‘since January, when it was already high. 
' Paper is twice what it was last year, four and 
- one-half times what it was before \ the war, 
| and scarcely to be had at any price in regular 
and sufficient deliveries for weekly use. 
| Commercial magazines here and there are skipping 
“summer issues as well as raising prices. The only 
prudent thing for the SuRvEy to do was to tear a leaf 
! from this‘ business practice and stretch our dwindling 
' Teams of paper over as long a period as possible toward 
the happy time when shortage of wood pulp, insuff- 
_ ciency of freight cars and strikes of railway men are no 

longer the regular order of the day. 

_ Our plan of bridging the gap has been worked out in 
detail, with paper stock-book in one hand, budget in the 
| other. It embraces six steps: 


1—Cheaper paper purchased for weekly, and now for maga- 
) zine issues at a saving of several thousand dollars for the sum- 


’ mer, but even so ata price far in excess of the cost of our, 


) tegular stock a year ago. 


_ 2—Double magazine numbers. postponed until fall, when the 
| paper market may be more nearly normal. 


3—Advertising rates raised. 
_ 4—Weekly subscription prices raised from $4 a year to $5 a 
year, beginning July 1st. 
 5—Price of single copies raised. 

6—Midsummer issues combined. 


_ In August there will be two issues, in September 
two, with the expectation of resuming weekly pub- 
lication before the end of the month. 


_ The first-of-the-month issues will be the regular 
_ magazine numbers, but printed on the new paper. 
The mid-monthly issues will contain articles, Work- 
_ shop departments, news, book reviews as Neal: They 
ie will present, in fact, a telescoping of our regular serv- 
} ice, for although the total output for the summer will 
_be somewhat less than usual, each issue will be larger 
than the regular weekly. At a season when news is less 
_ insistent, events in the Survey's field less pressing than 
in fall and winter, when many subscribers are traveling 
_ and without a fixed address for periodicals, the plan 
_ promises to meet their needs fairly adequately. 


We bespeak for it the friendly cooperation which in 
“many tight situations in the past has proved to be the 
outstanding feature of the cordial relations beween the 
Survey and its readers. 


The Survey will be changed in no essential point of 

4 y character. It merely meets an unusual and trying situa- 
tion by pulling in its belt a notch and calling twice a 
Brsonth instead of four times. 


a 
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on Route 
to the A.B.” 


When you were writing Freshman themes 
in college, didn’t you honestly fancy that the 
next logical step after grasping your A.B. 
would be to write for the Atlantic Monthly 
or Harper’s? And then to wake up and find 
practice was such a “morning after” to the 
night of theory. 


Compare page 452 of your Sociology book 
for instance with the same number on the 
Bowery in New York. What a flesh and 
blood revelation of Course 29 ! 


It’s true in any profession and it’s true in 
Social Work. Yet how is an undergraduate 
to know reality from the fond dream, when 
he chooses his life work >? 


For four years the Charity Organization Society has 
been trying an experiment of bringing twelve Juniors 
together in New York on a scholarship basis, to observe 
and study for four weeks in July the larger fields of 
social work in operation. It is not training, it is but a 
bird’s eye view, and yet the student returns to his college 
in the Fall as a translator of practical experiences to his 
class mates, much more intelligent as to the scope of, 
the profession, its various sides and the ata? 
necessary, 


The 1920 Junior Group is made up of students from 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt Holyoke, Connecticut, 
Wells, Muhlenberg, Princeton, Lafayette and Toronto. 
Each Junior has been selected by a student-faculty com- 
mittee at his college and as the chosen delegate of his 
institution feels responsible to bring back the fruits of 
his experiences to it. 


The 1920 program is divided up among four general 
topics ; 


1. Housing and Health. 

2. Child Welfare. 

3, Americanization and Community Work. 
4. Industry and the Handicapped. ' 


Three days are spent in field work and the other three 
in lectures by well known specialists in each field and 
in trips to outstanding places of interest from the point 
of view of the social worker. 


The opportunity is made possible by the special gift 
of an individual interested in educational problems and 
the program is planned and conducted by the 


Committee on Co-operation and District Work 
of 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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\ ravelers Che cks 
cashed in denominaeeee of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100, as your needs require. 
Take Guaranty TRAVELERS CHECKS 
on your vacation, on your motor 


tours, on your business trips, in the 
United States or in foreign c countries. 


‘ER THAN CASH, more convenient 
than a check book, and as readily 
epted as money, everywhere, are 

Gua ANTY TRAVELERS CuEcks. They 
are furnished in neat, compact wallets, 
co enient £0, ‘carry, and can be 


t 


Get them at your bank—cost but (50 cents per $100 


- Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York | 


LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


L, & Surplos. . «$50,000,000 © 


‘OOL OUTFITS AND 
BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND_ INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which - 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. — 


Resources more than. . 


- Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


New York, Since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 
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READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
| If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
| movements. 
If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 
Survey “follows up.” 


The Survuy, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 


Will send $5 on 


4 S-7-17-20 } 


Address 


$800, 000,000 . 


SPEAKERS: 


HUNTON NaH! “Where Are the 


lowing experts 
give lectures: 
Professor ( 


fevers Relations’ 
Miss Mary P. WHEELER, ~ 
eye Problems. neta 


Miceli nurses gee ar dovaced) 
. desire to be engaged in Indu 
. Nursing. 


The fee is. $5. 00, payable t 
registration, which must be not ate 
than Rel 12. Pelt ae 


The Schoal of Social ge: 


“BOSTON ’ MASS. 


_ THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


> 


SEPTEMBER 2G 


Class. and practice work correlated — 


j 
Preparation for social ane 
with families ; 
for children ; 
in hospitals ; 
with the handicapped ; 
through neighborhood and commt 2 
in industry ; _ ‘ 
in research. 


| ASECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAM 


IN MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE, IN NEIGHB(¢ 
HOOD WORK AND IN WORK WITH FAMI 
OR FOR CHILDREN BEGINS SEPTEMBER 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., B 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Oocking, Sewing,- Diet, Nursing, etc. ‘For ve 
social workers, institutional managers, di 
home-makers, ete. Which? Illustrated: 100-page ys 


let, ‘* THR ERO ESE, OF HOMB-MAK 
sent on 


reques 
BULLETINS: Pive-Cent Meals, 10¢; Food Valu 


10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c © 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS: 519 Ww. Soh St, 


“We aaatet mm pre ya 
cial articles, pa 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly serv 
RusnARgoH Bees) 500 Fifth ~ Avenu 


No. 1 “ The Riddle of Life end: 
Dead? ”* 


Ten Cents Each, Postfre 
The Rewereis Fellaw ip, Box 9, Oc in 


